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* By a thorough knowledge GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


of the natural laws which 9 
govern the operations of di- K 
gestion and nutrition, and by a 


careful application of the fine (BRE AKF AST) 


properties of well-selected 


Cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided : 
our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage 


which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civi? Each Packet is Labelled— 


Service Gazette. JAMES EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
THEIR “REGISTERED” NOVELTIES, 
ALL OF BEST ELECTRO SILVER. 








THE “WOODLAND” THE “RUSTIC” PATTERN THE “CELESTIAL” 
BREAKFAST CRUET. BUTTER DISH, BREAKFAST CRUET. 
Very Chaste, 30s. With Richly Chased Cover, £2 2s. Much Admired, 40s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRO AND SILVER PLATE, AND ALSO 
ONE OF FURNISHING re ey ae POST FREE. 


MAPPIN « WEBB, MAPPIN a WEBB, MAPPIN « WEBB, 


76, 77 & '78, Oxford Street, Norfolk Street, Mansion House Selling, 
LONDON. SHEFFIELD. CITY, LONDON. 
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Part XLII, New Senies.—Jvry, 1872. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 








STMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY, 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to bealth and 


comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 92. per box. 








to the public.”—Court Circular. 


Fry’s 


“TItis the very finest Cocoa ever offered 


“No more delicious, refreshing, nou- 
tishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.”’— Morning Post. 


adoption as a beverage 
supper.” —Standard. 


aracas — 
ocoa 


‘A most delicious and Valuable article.” 


“A packet can easily be obtained, and its 
delicate flavour and fine aroma, ensure its 
for breakfast or 


FRY’S 
only requires to be mixed with boiling 
water to produce a delicious cup 
of Cocoa. 





CHLORALUM 


Is the most active and harmless puri- 
fier for babies’ feeding bottles, beer 
casks, dairy utensils,ac. CHLORALUM 
has been found to remove bad smells, 
which are not readily attacked by other 
deodorisers. A newly-painted room or 
house is rendered habitable by the- 
suspension of cloths dipped jn Chior- 
alum, or thé exposure of basins con- 
taining the liquid. Moreover, Chioralum 
removes the strong odour of onions, 
garlic, and other agents, which some- 
times affects the sweetness of cupboards, 
meat-Safes, larders,and other places in 
dwellings. 

CKLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; 
pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. By the 
gallon, 5s. 


THE 








CHLORALUM 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT.—SAFE, ODOURLESS, AND NON-POISONOUS. 


CHLORALUM, CHLORALUM POWDER, AND CHLORALUM WOOL 
are active deodorisers, and invaluable in ‘stamping out’ fevers. 


CHLORALUM POWDER 


Is not caustic, nor hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it 


DOES NOT DETERIORATE BY 
KEEPING. 


It is a most elegant and powerful pre- 
peration, and a substitute for the 
disagreeable disinfectants which have 
hitherto been placed at the disposal of 
the public and the medical profession. 
The objects aimed at in the manufacture 
of Chloralum Powder have been a 
uniform high strength and cheapness. 

Sample casks, containing about 1 cwt., 
for 15s.; 4 cwt., 8s. 6d.; and in 6d, and 
ls. packages. 








CHLORALUM WOOL. 


The NewStypticand Antiseptic Surgica] 
Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. per lb. and 1s. samples. 


CHLORALUM WADDING in sheets. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


CHLORALUM WOOL and WAD- | 
DING is an absorbent and astringent || 


antiseptic for use in the treatment of 


wounds, foul ulcers, bed sores, fotid 


l 


cancers, discharges of all kinds, and tc | 
neutralise fever poisons in beds or in 


the sick chamber. 


CHLORALUM COMPANY, 


Nos. 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 





























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LENFIELD 


ST A RCH is the only kind used in 
. Her Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any LaADIgs who have not yet used the CLENFIELD STA RCH; 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


hey will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTKA PROFIT 








KINAHAN’S . LL... WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


ip Quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


Note the Words “ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 6a, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 





QUININE WINE, 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. ‘the success which has attended “ WaTERs’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERs’ QuININE WINB, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one inprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 


Aagyts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. | = 





Caimi Rents amy” ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


effective and instananeous that crey hair 
is coloured permanently &natural brown 
or blaek the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 2ls. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


A URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, | 





ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
| AGREEABLE & EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
| THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 











None genuine unless signed 


S\ | JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PIOCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / 









BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Sle preparation is one of the benefits which the 
— science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 























Ig... century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 

Ss ne ILLS romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 

AOS Reid is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 

— — ————_——_ persons in every rank of life, a opinion proclaims 
iscoveries of the present 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION.—Indigestion with torpidity | this as one of the most important 
of the liver, s eed come of thousands who spend each day | 48¢- 
with accumulated sufferings, all of which may be avoided : : ; ; 
by taking Holloway s Pills according to their accompanying | enn te eg no restraint of diet or —— 
directious. They strengthen and invigorate every organ | att ny pent = lo ave curtain to prevent the cissate 
subservient to digestion. They may be safely taken without | ne Cay Cae pae 
interfering with ordinary pursuits, or requiring much | Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 

he box. 


restriction in diet. jt 


ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE, GOUT,RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


STORER 


4, Featherstone buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps. 






















A VeGsTABLK PILL. Ofall Chemists, at ls. 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe ALBERTA Unequatteo SILENT 


LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
With Square Stand, 6 guineas ; Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MAOHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled fer strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 
HAND MACHINES, from 30s. FIRST-CLASS LOCK STITCH, from 70s. 


~ WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, * sr Complexion it Produoed by 
' GOWLAND’S LOTION. 

* Resembling Mother’e Milk as closely as possibly.”— ADIES ri iding ont promenading, ad 4 

Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. L application of this A. 1 a. i yas 2 on 


“The Infant Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should.”— )95 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
Soc. Sci. Rev. Tt produces and sustains 


“ Highl hing and easily digested.”"—Dr. Hassatt. | - 
Ming or Strains Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 








| No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s.,2s.,5s. and 10s. 


PREPARED BY Removes ~ oe -. and , oer pre remorse healthy 

RE action, softness, and elasti the skin, and is recom- 

SAVORY & MOO A e mended im preference fo any other preparation by the 

143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


| Quarts, 8s. 6; Pints,4¢. 6d. ; half-pinta, 2s. 9d. CAUTION— 
PROCURABLE OF ALL CHEMISTS AND ITALIAN | Oiserve the name of the Proprietor, “ B. C. Bourne,” on the 


WAREHOUSEMEN. Government Stamp. 











ONLY SIXPENCE PER BOX. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, IRONMONGERS, 4c 





PRICE ls. 64d. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY, 


By W. F. AINSWORTH, M.A., Pu. D., F.S.A. F.R.G.S., &e. 
Reprinted from “ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.” With Map, 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; and ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 
Charing Cross. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


APARTMENTS 
AT MOEDER’S. 


Illustrated Price Catalogue, with Terms, Post Free for Six Stamps. 








249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC 


|COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recommenpED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
















THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon te every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 











and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

«> Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
cau be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


a the exhausted by menta! or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarzsoroven, 
on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 








CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN BH’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession te be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


- From Lorp Francis Conrneuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“ Lord Francis Conyngham, who thistime last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 
“‘ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been ra y> 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.” — See Lancet, lst 


OCAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

CauTion.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLuis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





gs fe 
ecember, 1864. 


BORWICK’S 
init mm, NG is 
tl 
Is now used by all respectable families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges—and nothing can be 


more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all Corn Dealers, in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 





Makes Delicious Bread, 
Plum Puddings, and all 
kinds of Pastry Light, 
Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1¢., 
2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, 


; a 
POW D E R. a and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
Se: bomen 


TWO GOLD _ MEDALS Awarded for Superior Quality. 


GOLD MEDAL 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


} 
| 
\ 











“IGE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE, 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE Company’s celebrated Prize 
| Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
GERATOR, Registered, fitted with water tanks and 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The 
New Double-wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter 
Dishes, Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
| and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
| most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
| delivered in town for less than 1d. per lb.; or packages of 
| 2s. 6d., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwarded into the couatry by 
“goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole office, 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125, Strand, London, W.C. (Corner of Savoy Street.) 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Indulgence of the appetite is often followed with dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, headache, and other stomach complaints. 


| The prompt use of 

KAY'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 

| will give immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious 
restorative. 








| THE SUMMER SUN & DUST. 


LADIES WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 


| 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
A most cooling and refreshing preparation for the Com- 
plexion, dispelling the clond of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, 
Fiushes, and Discolorations are also eradicated by its 
application. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation, and 
as au invigorator and beautifier of the Hair beyond all pre- 
cedent. Price 3s. 6¢., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 
21s. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, 
A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most 
fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums 
a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a pleasing fragrance. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS' ARTICLES.” 


=~ GLASS SHADES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 


AND 
SILVERED GLASS PLATEUX 


FOR 


- Dinner Table Decoration. 


FERN CASES 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 





| 


, 








Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent | CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





| LITHOGRAPHY. 


| 4, J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’S 


COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





| E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’S 


| LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








| EDWARD J. FRANCIS, 


Photo & Chromo Lithographer & Letter-Press Printer, 


Forwards ESTIMATES 


by return of post for all kinds of 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND GENERAL PRINTING, 


NEWSPAPERS, | BOOKS, | MAGAZINES, 
CHANCERY BILLS, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLKTS, 
\| TRACTS. SERMONS Te ht te 

ILLS. 


POSTERS, 


SHOW CARDS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF COMMERCIAL AND ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY. 


4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 



































CRAMERS’__ 
PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES FROM £12 TO £125, 


RAMERS, the sole Manufacturers in England, have invented and patented a new reed 
valve, which imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by the percussion 
action of the Harmonium. ‘Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, which acts without adding to 
the weight of the touch. The voz humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides 
these improvements, CRAMERS’ American Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
mellow qnality of tone, which distinguishes them above all kindred instruments. 


CRAMERS’ HARMONIUM GALLERY, 201, REGENT S§T., W. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTES, 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS MANUFACTURED BY CRAMERS ARE— 


THE PIANETTE, 


FROM 23 to 34 GUINEAS; 
Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made. 


THE MIGNON, 


PRICE 40 GUINEAS, IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT 
(Registered), in size between the Pianette and the Cottage. Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has 
brass studs and steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE 
PRICE 50 GUINEAS, : 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal writes,—‘ The best fifty guinea 
Oblique Pianofortes ever produced.” — Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


PRICE 70 GUINEAS. 
Of this speciai pianoforte a writer in the St, James’s Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able article on Pianos in general 
remarks:—*" The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do 


well to try the new instrument,” 

Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—“‘A new construction, patented by Messrs. Cramer and Co., which produces a 
richness and amplitude of vibration strongly resembling the great piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks an important stage in the 
process of piano manufacture.” 


THE BOUDOIR GRAND, 


6 FEET LONG, 90 GUINEAS, 7 FEET LONG, 130 GUINEAS. 


Cramers’ Organs for Church and Chamber. 


The following Instruments are always kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
erected at their own residences within a few days from the time of purchase, avoiding the usual three or 
four months’ delay necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given:— 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—60 pipes, in stained pine, three stops, £31 10s. 
CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut 70 


guineas, in oak 80 guinegs,and in dark mahogany 85 guineas. 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—2%0 pipes, seven stops, two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in 


pine, 95 guineas, in black walnut, 100 guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and mahogany, 110 guineas. 
CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 14 octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 gs. 
CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine, stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 135 guineas. 
CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3.—Two manuals, sixteen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 
0 guipeas. 
CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1.—156 pipes, four stops, two octaves, pedals, 70 guineas. 


CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 115 guineas. 


CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—%18 pipes, nine stops, 24 octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 150 guineas. 
ALL ORGANS LARGER THAN THE ABOVE, BUILT ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATION. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207, REGENT STREET, W. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SELECT NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE PRINCIPAL CONCERTS. 








| 
| 


/MIGNONETTE, LITTLE 


Virginia Gabriel...... 48. 


Sung by Madame Cora de Wilhorst. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. 


Pinsuti . , 
Sung by Madame Liebhart. A Charming 
Song, easy to sing, and effective in the 
drawing-room or concert-room. 


THE RAFT. Ciro Pinsuti. 
Descriptive Song for Contralto or Bass. 
THE BETTERLAND. Charles | 

Gounod. ; a 


Mrs. Hemans’ saan Set to music a hy } es 
to suit most singers. 


Ciro 
4s. 


A SONG IN THE HEATHER. | 
| 
| 


4s 


DARLING. §. Champion . 4s. 


This pretty song, now being sung by Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper with great success, is published 
in F, G, and A. 





NORA’S COURTSHIP. | 


a 


Michael Watson ...... 


An attractive Irish song. Sung at numerous 
concerts. 


ESMERALDA. W. C. Levéy. 


The most celebrated song of the year. Sung 
by every vocalist with unanimous encores. 
Editions in D, E, and F. Pianoforte arange- 
ments by Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s.; Brinley 
Richards, 4s.: Jules Rochard, 2s. Also, 
Esmeralda Waltzes, by Charles Godfrey, 4s. 


THE DAYS ARE PAST. 
Jacques Blumenthal. . 


The newest song by Blumenthal; the Poetry 


by Barry Cornwall. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST 
SOUL ADORETH. Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller ... 


Sung by the principal contralto vocalists, 


Editions in C and E flat. 


‘LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


J.G. Callcott ........ 2s. 


Four-part song. Sung at Mr. Henry Leslie's 
Concerts St. James's Hall. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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“ Has a larger sale than any other Farinaceous Food 


For INFANTS & INVALIDS 
in the World.” 


Sold in Packets and Tins by Chemists and Grocers, 


FOOD. 





MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 


writs SYRUP. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING | 
—None but anxious Mothers know | 


the re al worry of the “teething | 


time,” and the nursery has no 
worthier or more innocent adjunct 
than 


| MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN | 


| SOOTHING SYRUP, 
™g)| Which, easi-y applied to the Infant's 
§/ gums, relieves the pain and prevents 
// convulsions. The experience of 
half a century has made the article 
extremely popular. Mothers should 
ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP, and see that the name of 
= * BARCLAY and Sons, Farrinedon 
Street,” is on the Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists, 


| at2s.9d.a Bottle. 


| 
|} 
j 


COMPLETION OF GRANNY’S CHAPTERS ON 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, with a Sketch of 
the Subsequent sistory of the Jows. 
ROSS. Post 8vo, cloth, 5 
THK OLD TESTAME NT i is in 3 vols., 5s. each. 
London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


By Lady MARY | 


Fourth Thousand. 
| Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S NEW BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


NONSENSE, 
SONGS, STORIES, BOTANY, 
AND ALPHABETS, 


With 148 Nonsense Illustrations. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 
price 7s, 


London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Second Thousand. 
Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S 


MORE NONSENSE PICTURES, 
RHYMES, BOTANY, &c. 


By EDWARD LEAR. 


} With 138 full-page Illustrations, and a Portrait Group. 
Small 4to, faucy boards, price 10s. 6d 


London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cress, 8.W, 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 

The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ Tay.or Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THzoBRomA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 

_ “For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


“ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 














p) : 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual sale of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK at 
reduced prices during the month of JULY. 

ALL GOODS AT ALL LIABLE TO DEPRECIATION ARE MARKED CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Special attention is invited to 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE, EMBROIDERIES, 
AND OTHER MADE UP GOODS. 


A variety of useful and inexpensive goods will be found in each Department. 
CATALOGUES CONTAINING DETAILS OF THE STOCK FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
SILK MERCERS & GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET, AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 





WHEELER cms SEWING 


LOCK-STITCH 


WILSON’S ( (9) MACHINES 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT NG sv EF SIMPLE AND DURABLE 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR THE USE OF 


Ladies, Families, Dress-Makers, Needlewomen, Tailors, Manufacturers, and others. 
TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 





M PORTANT By the adoption of the New System of HIRE, with option 
i 1 of PURCHASE, these celebrated Machines may be 
obtained by the payment of a small Premium, and a Rental of 


1 O/6 per Month ; or 9/6» Week ; 


Also 21/ per Month ; or 5/ par Week. 











Every Genuine Machine has the above Trade Mark affixed. Particulars, Prospectus, §c., Post Free. 
* : __The WHEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING 
An Emphatic Denial. COMPANY emphatically deny the existence of any “ Sworn 


Official Return of Sales by the Leading Sewing Machine Manufacturers,” in 1871, showing larger sales than 
their own, 


CHIEF .OFFICE:—139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





City Depot:—43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. CENTRAL Drpot:—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LEEDS ...............41, Commereial Street. (YORK.............000. 27, Coney Street. 
BIRMINGHAM... Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s P!.> BRANCHES ~ PLYMOUTH ......198, Union Street. 
NORWICH 9, London Street. (DUBLIN 1, Stephen's Green. 
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THE YELLOW FLAG. 
Br EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “‘ NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” &c. &c. 
_—— 
CHAPTER VII. IN THE CITY. 


Tue descriptions of the great house of 
Calverley and Company, given respectively 
by Mr. and Mrs. Calverley, though differing 
essentially in many particulars, had each a 
substratum of truth. The house had been 
founded halfa century before by John Lor- 
raine, the eldest son of a broken-down but 
ancient family in the north of England, 
who in very early years had been sent up 
to London to shift for himself, and arriv- 
ing there with the conventional half-crown 
in his pocket, was, of course, destined to 
fame and fortune. Needless to say that, 
like so many other merchant princes, heroes 
of history far more veracious than this, his 
, first experiences were those of struggling 
, adversity. He kept the books, he ran the 
/errands, he fetched and carried for his 

master—the old East India agent in Great 

St. Helen’s—and by his intelligence and in- 
| dustry he commended himself to the good 

graces of his superiors; and was not only 
able to maintain himself in a respectable 
' position, but to provide for his two younger 

brothers, who were sipping from the fount 
of learning at the grammar-school of Pen- 
rith. These junior scions being brought 
to town, and applying themselves, not, in- 
deed, w ith the same energy as their elder 
brother, but with a passable amount of in- 
terest and care to the duties set before 
' them, were taken into partnership by John 
Lorraine when he went into business for 
himself, and helped, in a certain degree, to 
establish the fortunes of the house. Of 
| these fortunes John Lorraine was the main- 


VOL. VII, 





spring and the lets producer ; he had 
wonderful powers of foresight, and uncom- 
mon shrewdness in estimating the chances 
of any venture proposed to him, and with 
all these he was bold and lucky; “ far too 
bold,” his old employers said, with shaking 
hee ads, as they saw him gradually, but 
surely, outstripping them in ‘the race; “ far 
too lucky,” his detractors growled, when 
they saw speculations, which had been 


offered to them and promptly declined, 
auriferously in John Lorraine’s 


prosper 
hands. 
As soon as John Lorraine saw the tide 
of fortune strongly setting in, he took to 
himself a wife, the daughter of one of his ' 
City friends, a man of tolerable wealth and 
great experience, who in his early days 
had befriended the struggling boy, and 
who thought his daughter could not have 
achieved higher honour or greater happiness. 
Whatever honour or happiness may have ac- 
crued to the young lady on her marriage 
did not last long, for, shortly after giving 
birth to her first child, a daughter, she 
died, and thenceforward John Lorraine de- 
voted his life to the little girl, and to the 
increased fortune which she was to inherit. 
When little Jane had arrived at a more 
than marriageable age, and from a pretty 
fubsy baby had grown into a thin, acidu- 
lated, opiniated woman (a result attribut- 
able to the manner in which she had been 
spoiled by her indulgent father), John Lor- 
raine’s mind was mainly exercised as to 
what manner of man would propose for her 
with a likelihood of success. Hitherto, 
love affairs had been things almost un- 
known to his Jane, not from any un- 
willingness on her part to make their 
acquaintance, but principally because, not- 
withstanding the fortune which it was 
known she would bring to her husband, 
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none of the few young men adie from time 
to time dined solemnly i in the old-fashioned 
house in Brunswick-square, or acted as 
cavalier to its mistress to the Ancient Con- 
certs, or the King’s Theatre, could make 


up their minds to address her in anything | 


but the most common phrases. That Miss 
Jane had a will of her own, and a tart 


manner of expressing her intention of hav- | 


ing that will fulfilled, was also matter of 
common gossip ; stories were current among 
the elerks at Mincing-lane of the “ wig- 
ging” which they had heard her adminis- 
tering to her father, when she drove down 
to fetch him away in her chariot, and when 
he kept her unduly waiting; the household 


servants in Brunswick-square had their | 


opinion of Miss Jane’s temper, and the 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood looked 


forward to the entrance of her thin, dark | 


figure into their shops every Tuesday 
morning, for the performance of settling 
the books, with fear and trembling. 

Old John Lorraine, fully appreciating 
his daughter’s infirmities, though partly 


from affection, partly from fear, he never | 


took upon himself to rebuke them, began 
to think that the fairy prince who was to 


wake this morally slumbering virgin to a | 


sense of something better, to larger views 
and higher aims, to domestic happiness 
and married bliss, would never arrive. He 
came at last, however, in the person of 
George Gurwood, a big, broad-shouldered, 


jovial fellow, who, as a son of another of | 
Lorraine’s early friends, had some time | 
previously been admitted as a partner into | 
the house. Everybody liked good-look- | 


ing, jolly George Gurwood. Lambton Lor- 
raine and Lowther Lorraine, who, though 
now growing elderly men, had retained 
their bachelor tastes and habits, and 
managed to get through a great portion of 


the income accruing to them from the | 


business, were delighted with his jovial 
manners, his sporting tendencies, his con- 
vivial predilections. When the fact of 
George’s paying his addresses to their 
niece was first promulgated, Lambton had 
a serious talk with his genial partner, 


warning him against tying himself for | 


life to a woman with whom he had no 


single feeling in common. But George | 


lanehed at the caution, and declined to be 
guided by it. ‘Miss Lorraine was not 
much in his line,” he said; “perhaps a 


little given to tea and psalm-smiting, but | 


it would come all right; he should get her 
into a different way ; and as the dear old 


| Jane should make him a jolly one, he'd 


| was carried on between them, but in the 


| that I could not coax and pet into good 


'and I don’t see my way out of it, that’s 


| of liquids was enormous. Wretched in 


| nursing his rheumatism, and to superin- 


| Lambton and Lowther held many collo quies 


guv’nor” (by which title George always | together, the end of them all being their 





affectionately spoke of his senior partner) 
“seemed to wish it, he was not going to 
stand in the way. He wanted a home, and 


take care of that.” 

Jane Lorraine married George Gurwood, 
but she did not make him a home. Her 
rigid bearing and unyielding temper were 
too strong for his plastic, pliable nature; 
for many months the struggle for mastery 


end George—jolly George no longer—gave 
way. He had made a tolerable good fight 
of it, and had used every means in his 
power to induce her to be less bitter, less 
furtive, less inexorable in the matter of 
his dinings-out, his sporting transactions, 
his constant desire to see his table sur- 
rounded by congenial company. “I have 
tried to gentle her,” he said to Lowther 
Lorraine one day, “as I would a horse, 
and there has never been one of them yet 








temper; I’d spend any amount of money 
on her, and let her have her own way in 
most things if she would only just let me 
have mine in a few. I have tried her with 
a sharp bit and a pair of ‘ persuaders,’ but 
that was no more use than the gentling! 
She’s as hard as nails, Lowther, my boy, 


the truth. So come along and have 
B and 8S.” 

If having a B and S—George’s abbre- 
viation for soda-water and brandy—would 
have helped him to see his way out of his 
difficulties, he would speedily have been 
able to perceive it, for thenceforward his 
consumption of that and many other kinds 


his home, George Gurwood took to drink- 
ing to drown care, but, as in most similar 
cases, the demon proved himself far too 
buoyant to be overwhelmed even by the 
amount which George poured upon him. 
He was drinking morning, noon, and 
night, and was generally in a more or less 
muddled state. When he went to business, 
which was now very seldom, some of the 
clerks in the office langhed at him, which 
was bad enough, while others pitied him, 
which was worse. The story of Geor e's 
dissipation was carefully kept from John 
Lorraine, who had virtually retired from 
the business, and devoted himself to 





tending the education of his grandson, @ 
fine boy of five or six years of age, but 
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both agreeing that they could not tell | widowed Mrs. Gurwood, first conceived 
what was to be done with George Gur- | the idea of making her an offer of mar- 
wood. What was to be done with him | riage. Pretty nearly forty years of his life 
was soon settled by George Gurwood him- | had been spent in a state of bachelorhood, 
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self. Even his powerful constitution had 
been unable to withstand the ravages 
which constant drinking had inflicted upon 
it. He was seized with an attack of deli- 
rium tremens while attending a race meet- 
ing at Warwick, and during the temporary | 
absence of the night nurse jolly George | 
Gurwood terminated his earthly career by 


though he had not been without the com- 
forts of a home. He was thoroughly do- 
mesticated by nature, simple in his tastes, 
shy and shrinking from society, and en- 
grossed by his unceasing labour during the 
day, that it was his happiness at night to 
put aside from his mind everything relating, 
however remotely, to his City toil, and to 


jumping from the bedroom window of the | sit drinking his tea, and placidly chatting, 
hotel into the yard below. | reading, or listening to his old mother, from 

Then it was that the investigation of | whom since his childhood he had never 
the affairs of the firm, consequent upon the | been separated. The first great grief of 
death of one of the partners, revealed the | John Calverley’s life, the death of this old 
serious state in which matters stood. All| lady, took place very shortly after he had 
the name and fame, the large fortune, the | assumed the reins of government in Minc- 
enormous colonial business, the commercial | ing-lane, and since then his home had 
eredit which John Lorraine had spent his | been dull and cheerless. He sorely felt the 
life in building up, had been gradually | want of a companion, but he knew nobody 
crumbling away. ‘wo years more of this | whom he could ask to share his lot. He had 
decadence, such as the perusal of the firm’s | but rare opportunities of making the ac- 
books exhibited had taken place during the | quaintance of any ladies, but Mrs. Gur- 
last ten years, and the great house of Lor- | wood had been thrown in his way by 
raine Brothers would be in the Bankruptcy | chance, and, after some little hesitation, 





Court. Then it was that Mr. Calverley, | 
hitherto only known as a plodding, reliable | 
head clerk, thoroughly conversant with all | 
details of business, but never having shown 
any peculiar capabilities, came forward and | 
made his mark. At the meeting of the | 
ereditors he expounded his views so lucidly, | 
and showed so plainly how, by reorganising | 
the business in every department, it could | 
once more be put on asafe and proper foot- 
ing, and reinstated in its old position as one 
of the leading houses in the City, that the 
helm was at once put into his hands, So 
safely and prosperously did he steer the 
ship that, before old John Lorraine died, 
he saw the business in Mincing-lane, though 
no longer conducted under its old name 
(Mr. Calverley had made a point of that, | 
and had insisted on claiming whatever was | 
due to his ability and exertions), more 
fiourishing than in its best days; while 
Lambton and Lowther, who had been paid 
out at the reorganisation of affairs, and had | 
thought themselves very lucky at escaping | 
being sucked in by the expected whirlpool, | 
were disgusted at the triumphant results of | 
the operations of a man by whom they had | 
set so little store, and complained indig- | 
nantly of their ill-treatment. 

And then John Calverley, who, as one of | 
the necessities involved in carrying out his 
business transactions, had been frequently 
brought into communication with the 





he ventured to propose to her. The pro- 


position was not disagreeable to Jane Gur- 
wood. For sometime past she had felt the loss 


of some constantly present object on which 
to vent her bile; her tongue and her temper 
were both becoming rusty by disuse, and 
in the meek, pleasant little man, now rich 
and well-to-do, she thought she saw a very 
fitting recipient for both. So John Calverley 
and Jane Gurwood were married, with 
what result we have already seen. 

The offices in Mincing-lane remained 
pretty much in the same state as they had 
been in old John Lorraine’s day. They. 
had been painted, of course, many times 
since he first entered upon their occupation, 
but in the heart of the City the brilliancy of 
paint does not last very long, and ina very 
few months after the ladders and scaffold- 
ings had been removed, the outside wood- 
work relapsed into its state of grubbiness. 
There was a talk at one time of making 
some additions to the building, to provide 
accommodaticn for the increased staff of 
clerks which it had been found necessary 
to engage, but Mr. Calverley thought that 
the rooms originally occupied by Lambton 
and Lowther Lorraine would do very well 
for the newly appointed young gentlemen, 
and there accordingly they set up their 
high desks and stools, their enormous 
ledgers and day-books. The elderly men, 
who had been John Lorraine’s colleagues 
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and subordinates in bygone years, still re- 
mained attached to the business, but their 
employer, not unmindful of the good 
services they had rendered, and conscious, 
perhaps, that without their aid he might 
have had some difficulty in carrying 
out his reorganisation so successfully, 
took means to lighten their duties and to 
place them rather in the position of over- 
seers and superintendents, leaving the 
grinding desk-work to be performed by 
their juniors. Of these young gentlemen 
there were several. They inhabited the 
lower floor of the warehouse, and the most 
presentable of them were told off to see any 
stray customers that might enter. The 
ships’ captains, the brokers, and the con- 
signees, knew their way about the premises, 
and passed in and out unheeded, but occa- 
sionally strangers arrived with letters of 
introduction, or foreign merchants put in 
a fantastic appearance, and for the benefit 
of these there was a small glazed waiting- 
room set apart, with one or other of the pre- 
sentable clerks to attend to them. 

About a fortnight after Pauline’s first 
visit, about the middle of the day, Mr. 
| Walker, one of the clerks, entered the large 
office, and proceeded to hang up his hat 
and to doff his coat, preparatory to put- 
ting on a sporting-looking garment made 
of shepherd’s plaid, with extremely short 
tails, and liberally garnished with ink spots. 
Judging from his placid, satisfied appear- 
ance, and from the fact that he carried a 
toothpick between his lips, which he was 
elegantly chewing, one might have guessed, 
without fear of contradiction, that Mr. 
Walker had just returned from dinner. 

“You shouldn’t hurry yourself in this 
way, Postman, you really shouldn’t,” said 
Mr. Briscoe, one of the presentable clerks 
aforenamed. ‘“‘ You will spoil your diges- 
tion if you do; and fancy what a calamity 
that would be to a man of your figure. You 
have only been out an hour and a quarter, 
and I understand they have sent round 
from Lake’s to Newgate Market for some 
more joints.” 

“Don’t you be funny, William,” said 
Mr. Walker, wiping his lips, and slowly 
climbing on to his stool; “it isn’t in your 
line, and you might hurt yourself.” 

“ Hurt myself,” echoed Mr. Briscoe. “I 
will hurt you, and spoil your appetite too, 
when I get the chance, keeping a fellow 
hanging on here, waiting for his luncheon, 
while you are gorging yourself to repletion 
for one and ninepence. Only you wait till 
next week, when it’s my turn to go out at 





one, and you will see what a twist I'll give 
ou. However, one comfort is, I’m off at 
last.” And Mr. Briscoe jumped from his 
seat, and proceeded towards the hat-pegs. 
“No you're not,” said Mr. Walker, who 
had commenced a light dessert on a half- 
hundred of walnuts, which he had pur- 
chased at a stall on his way; “ there’s a 
party just come into the private office, 


William, and as you're picked out for that || 
berth on account of your beauty and su- | 


perior manners, you will have to attend to 
her. A female party, do you hear, Wil- 


liam; so brush your hair, and pull down | 
your wristbands, and make a swell of your- 


self.” 
Mr. Briscoe looked with great disgust 


towards the partition through the dulled | 
glass, on which he saw the outline of a | 
female figure, then, stepping across, he | 
opened a pane in the glass, and inquired || 


what was wanted. 


“T called here some time ago,” said || 
Pauline, for it was she, “and left a letter | 


for Mr. Calverley. I was told he was out 


of town, but would return in a few days. i 


Perhaps he is now here ?” 


“Mr. Calverley has returned,” said Mr. | 
Briscoe, in his most fascinating manner, || 
a compound of the familiarity with which | 
he addressed the waitresses in the eating- | 
houses and the nonchalance with which he | 
regarded the duchesses in the Park. “I | 
believe he is engaged just now, but I will | 
let him know you are here. What name | 


shall I say ?” 


“Say Madame Du Tertre, if you please,” | 
said Pauline; “and mention that he has 


already had a letter from me.” 


Mr. Briscoe bowed, and delivered his | 
message through a speaking tube which | 
communicated with Mr. Calverley’s room. || 
In reply he was instructed to bring the | 
lady up-stairs, and bidding Pauline follow | 
him, he at once introduced her into the pre- | 


sence of his chief. 


As his visitor entered, Mr. Calverley | 


rose from the desk at which he was seated, 
and graciously motioned her to a chair, 


looking hard at her from under his light | 


eyebrows meanwhile. 
Pauline was the first to speak. After 
she had seated herself, and Mr. Calverley 


had resumed his place at his desk, she | 
leaned forward and said, “I have the plea- | 


sure of addressing Mr. Calverley ?” 
“That is my name,” said John, with a 
bow and a pleasant smile. “In what way 


can I have the pleasure of being of service | 


to you?” 
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“ You speak kindly, Mr. Calverley, and 
your appearance is just what I had ex- 
pected. You received a letter from me—a 
strange letter you thought it; is it not so?” 

* Well,”’ said John, “it was not the sort 
of letter I have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing, it was not strictly a business kind of 
letter, you know.” 

“Tt was not addressed to you in your 
strictly business capacity, Mr. Calverley; 
it was written from the heart, a thing 
which does not often enter into business 
matters, I believe. It was written because 
I have heard of you as a man of bene- 
volence and charity, interested in the fate 
of foreigners and exiles, able, if willing, to 
do what I wish.” 

“‘My dear madam,” said John Calverley, 
“T fear you much exaggerate any good 
qualities 1 may possess. The very nature of 
my business throws me into constant com- 
munication with people from other coun- 
tries, and if they are unfortunate I endea- 
vour to help them to the best of my power. 
Such power is limited to the giving away 
of small sums of money, and helping them 
to return to their native country, to getting 
them employment if they desire to remain 
| here, or recommending them to hospitals if 
they are ill; but yours is a peculiar case, 
| ifI recollect your letter rightly; I have it 
here, and can refer to it——” 

“There is no occasion to do that. I can 
explain more fully and more promptly by 
word of mouth. Mine is, as you say, a 
| peculiar case. I am the daughter of a re- 
| tired officer of artillery, who lived at 
Lyons. At his death I married Monsieur 
Du Tertre, who was engaged as a traveller 
| for one of the large silk factories there. He 
was frequently coming to England, and 
spoke the language well. He taught it to 
| me, and J, to aid an income which was but 
small, taught it again to several pupils in 
my native city. My husband, like most 
Frenchmen of his class, took a vivid in- 
terest in politics, and was mixed up in 
several of the more prominent Republican 
societies. One day, immediately after his 
| return from a foreign journey, he was 

arrested, and since then, save on the day 
of his trial, I have not set eyes upon him. 
I know not where he is; he may be in the 
cachots of Mont Saint Michele ; he may be 
kept au secret in the Conciergerie; he may 
be exiled to Cayenne; I know not. All I 
know is, I shall never see him again. 
‘Avec ces gens 14 il faut en finir,’ was all 
the reply I could get to my inquiries--they 
must be finished, done with, stamped out, 





what you will. There,” continued Pauline, 
brushing her eyes with her handkerchief, 
“it is not often that I give way, monsieur; 
my life is too stern and too hard for that. 
After he was taken from me I could remain 
in Lyons no longer. It is not alone upon 
the heads of families that the Imperial 
Government revenges itself, so I came 
away to England, bringing with me all that 
I had saved, all that I could scrape together, 
after selling everything we possessed, and 
the result is that I have, monsieur, a sum 
of two thousand pounds, which I wish to 
place in your hands, begging you to invest 
it in such a manner as will enable me to 
live honestly, and with something like de- 
cency, for the remainder of my days.” 

John Calverley had listened to this recital 
with great attention, and when Pauline 
ceased speaking he said to her, with a half- 
grave smile: “The remainder of your 
days, madam, is likely, I hope, to be a 
tolerably long period, for you are evidently 
quite a young woman. Now, with regard 
to your proposition, you yourself say it 
is unbusiness-like, and I must confess it 
strikes me as being so in the highest de- 
gree. You know nothing of me, beyond 
seeing my name as a subscriber to certain 
charities, or having heard it mentioned as 
that of aman who takes some interest in 
assisting foreigners in distress, and yet you 
offer to place in my hands what constitutes | 
your entire fortune, and intrust me with the 
disposal of it. I really do not think,” said 
John Calverley, hesitating, “ I can possibly 
undertake os 

“One moment, Mr. Calverley,” said Pau- 
line. ‘“ The responsibility of declining to 
take this money will be far greater than 
of accepting it, for if you decline to act for 
me I will consult no one else; I will act on 
my own impulse, and shall probably either 
invest the sum in some swindling company, 
or squander and spend it.” 

“You must not do that,” said John, 
promptly; “ you must not think of doing 
that. Two thousand pounds is not a very 
large sum of money, but, properly invested, 
a lady without encumbrance,” said John, 
with a dim recollection of the formula of 
servants’ advertisements, “ might live very 
comfortably on the interest, more especially 
if she had no home to keep up.” 

“But, monsieur, I must always have a 
home, a lodging, a something to live in,” 
said Pauline, with a shrug. 

“Yes, of course,” said John Calverley, 
rather absently, for at the momenta notable 
plan had suggested itself to him, and he 
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was revolving it in his mind. ‘“ Whereare 
you living now, Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“T have a lodging—a bed-room—in Po- 
land-street,”’ she replied. 

“Dear me,” said John Calverley, in 
horrified amazement. “ Poland-street? I 
know, of course; back of the Pantheon— 
very stuffy and grimy, children playing 
battledore and shuttlecock in the street, 
organ-men and fish-barrows, and all that 
kind of thing; not at all pleasant.” 

“No,” said Pauline, with a repetition of 
her shrug; “but beggars have no choice, 
as the proverb says.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” said John, 
nervously, “that you might become a com- 
panion to a lady—quite comfortable, you 
know, and well treated, made one of the 
family, in point of fact?” he added, again 
recurring to the advertisement formula. 

Pauline’s eyes glistened at once, but her 
voice was quite calm as she said: “I have 
never thought of such a thing. I don’t 
know whether I should like it. It would, 
of course, depend upon the family.” 

“Of course,” assented John. “I was 
thinking of- Do you play the piano, 
Madame Du Tertre ?” 

““Oh yes, sufficiently well.” 

“ Ah,” said John, unconsciously, “ some 
of it does go a long way. Well, I was 
thinking that perhaps “ 4 

“ Mrs. Calverley, sir,” said Mr. Briscoe, 
throwing open the door. 

Mrs. Calverley walked into the room, 
looking so stern and defiant that her 
husband saw he must take immediate 
action to prevent the outbreak of a storm. 
Since that evening in Great Walpole-street, 
when John Calverley had plucked up his 
spirit, and ventured to assert himself, his 
wife, though cold and grim as ever, had 
kept more outward control over her temper, 
and had almost ceased to give vent to the 
virulent raillery in which she formerly in- 
dulged. Like most despots she had been 
paralysed when her meek slave rebelled 
against her tyranny, and had stood in 
perpetual fear of him ever since. 

“You come at a very opportune mo- 
ment, Jane,” said John Calverley. 

“Tt scarcely seems so,” said his wife, 
from between her closed lips. “I was 
afraid 1 might be regarded as an unplea- 
sant interruption to a private interview.” 

“Tt is I, madam,” said Pauline, rising, 
“who am the interrupter here. My busi- 
ness with Mr. Calverley is ended, and I 
will now retire.” 

“Pray stay, Madame Du Tertre,” said 


l "eP ‘ ; 
| ae, motioning her again to her chair, 


“This lady, Jane, is Madame Du Tertre, a 
foreigner and a stranger in England.” 

“But not a stranger to the history of 
| Madame Calverley,” said Pauline, rising 
| gracefully; “not a stranger to the benefi- 
| cence, the charities, the piety of Made- 
| moiselle Lorraine; not a stranger,” she 
| added, in a lower tone, “to the sainted 
| sufferings of Madame Gurwood. Ah, 
| madame! though I have been but a very 

short time in this great City of London, I 
have heard of you, of your religion, and 
| your goodness, and I am honoured in the 
| Opportunity of being able to kiss your 
| hand.” And suiting the action to the 
| word, Pauline took Jane Calverley’s plum- 
| coloured gauntlet into her own neatly 
gloved palm, and pressed it to her lips. 

Mrs. Calverley was so taken aback at 

this performance that, beyond muttering 
“not worthy,” and “too generous,” she 
| said nothing. But her husband marked 
| the faint blush of satisfaction which spread 
| over her clay-coloured complexion, and 
| took advantage of the impression made to 
say : 

“Madame Du Tertre, my dear Jane, is a 
| French lady, a widow with a small fortune, 
| which she wishes me to invest for her in 
| the best way possible. In the mean time 
| she is a stranger here in London, as I said 

before, and she has no comfortable lodging 
| and no friends. I thought perhaps that, 
as I am compelled by business to be fre- 
| quently absent from home, and am likel 

| to continue to be so, it might break the 
|loneliness of your life if Madame Du 
| Tertre, who speaks our language well, and 
| plays the piano, and is no doubt generally 
| accomplished, might come as your visitor 
| for a short time, and then if you found 
| you suited each other, one might make 
| some more permanent arrangement.”’ 

When Jane Calverley first entered the 
|room and saw a lady gossiping with her 

husband, she thought she had discovered 
| the means of bringing him to shame, and 
| making his life a burden to him. Now in 
| his visitor she saw, as she thought, a 
woman possessing qualities such as she 
| admired, but for which she never gave her 
husband credit, and one who might render 
her efficient aid in her life’s campaign 
| against him. Even if what had been told 
| her were false, and that this woman were 
an old friend of his, as a visitor in Great 
Walpole-street Mrs. Calverley would have 
her under her own eye, and she believed 
| sufficiently in her own powers of penetra- 
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tion to enable her to judge of the relations 
between them. So that after a little more 
talk the visit was determined on, and it 
was arranged that the next day Madame 
Du Tertre should remove to her new 
quarters. 

“And now,” said Pauline, as she 
knocked at Mr. Mogg’s door, whither the 
Calverley’s curriage had brought her, 
“and now, Monsieur Tom Durham, gare a 
vous! For this day I have laid the be- 


ginning of the train which, sooner or 
later, shall blow your newly built castle of 
happiness into the air!” 





NUTS. 


Nurs play a more important part in every- 
day life than most of us are apt to sup- 

se. They are usually little things, yet 
not little in their usefulness. What a nut 
really is, is rather a puzzling question. Is it 
a seed, or a berry, ora fruit, or a seed-pod, 
ora kernel? The truth seems to be that, 
in commerce and in manufactures, in fami- 
liar discourse and in domestic economy, the 
name is given, somewhat at random, to all 
these varieties of vegetable growth. Never- 
theless, the true nut is a true fruit. Bo- 
tanically, a nut (nux) denotes “ a one-celled 
fruit, with a hardened pericarp, containing, 
when mature, only one seed.’’ Popularly, | 
a nutis “a fruit which has the seed in- 
closed in a bony, woody, or leathery cover- 
ing, not opening when ripe.” When in Eng- 
land we speak simply of nuts, we usually 
mean hazel-nuts; on the Continent the 
name more frequently denotes walnuts. In- 
cluding nuts of all kinds, all countries, and 
applied to all purposes, the consumption is 





astonishingly large. Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
who has recently collected much informa- 
tion on this nutty subject, tells us that, be- 
sides home growth, we import nuts and 
nut-produce to the value of three to four 
millions sterling annually, more than half 
of which is purchased for the sake of the 
oil contained in the nuts. 

Edible nuts, those of which’ the kernel 
is eaten as a pleasant fruit, are, so far as 
English taste is concerned, chiefly the hazel, 
filbert, walnut, chestnut, almond, and cocoa- 
nut. Our hazel-nuts, or Spanish-nuts, are 
nearly all brought from Spain ; we buy them 
at about ten or twelve shillings a bushel. 
Among the small rogueries of trade is that 
of giving a rich colour to inferior Spanish 
nuts before they leave that country, by | 
means of sulphur fumes. Good and bad | 





together, we import three hundred thousand 
bushels of these nuts every year. The Ken- 
tish cob-nut is a sort of large round hazel- 
nut. Most of the filberts sold in London 
are grown in Kent, the soil of which is in 
some parts so favourable as to yield thirty 
hundredweights of filberts per acre—a 
highly profitable crop to the grower. We 
grow most of our chestnuts; those im- 
ported from France and Spain cost from 
twelve to sixteen shillings a bushel. The 
French are so fond of this fruit that they 
are said to consume six million bushels of 
them annually—more than half a peck of 
chestnuts to every man, woman, and child 
in France. In Spain and North Italy chest- 
nuts form a regular article of food, pre- 
served during the winter in layers of sand 
or straw, orelse husked and dried. Starch 
is made out of a large kind of chestnut. 
Walnuts, when young and green, are 
pickled with the husks; when a little older, 
either with or without the husks. In the 
ediblestate asripe walnuts, about the month 
of September or October, they are pro- 
nounced by dietetic philosophers to be whole- 
some when the skin is easily separable from 
the kernel, but not otherwise. Our importa- 
tions of this fruit are every year increasing, 
chiefly from France and Belgium; six shil- 
lings a bushel is about an average price. 
Almonds are increasing in consumption in 
England very rapidly; they grow luxuri- 
antly in Spain and Barbary ; indeed, Spain 
is, par excellence, the country for nuts. 
The sweet almond, besides being eaten as a 
pleasant fruit, is used in confectionery, and 
for conversion into burnt almonds; while 
the bitter variety are used in making 
liqueurs, macaroons, and medicines. Pis- 
tachio-nuts are not much eaten as a fruit; 
they are more used in cooking and con- 
fectionery, and in making soap, hair-oil, 
and cosmetics. The dark-eyed Spanish 
beauties are said to apply an emulsion of 
pistachio-nut to their black hair. Brazil- 
nuts are brought chiefly from the country 
which gives them their name, whence our 
merchants obtain them at about ten shil- 
lings per bushel. Ground-nuts are found 
in a peculiar position, just under the surface 
of the ground, whence their name, Arachis 
hypogea. They grow abundantly in hot 
climates, chiefly near the west coast of 
Africa, whence they are exported in thou- 
sands of tons every year. The kernel is 
eaten as a fruit, parched as food, and roasted 
as a substitute for chocolate. The meal 
is known to be nutritious—good whether 
made into a porridge, a custard, or a beve- 
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rage. The prodigious quantity of half a 
million bushels of these nuts is said to be 
imported annually into New York. The 
French amande de terre, a kind of earth- 
nut, is eaten as a fruit, made into orgeat, 
and roasted as a substitute for coffee. Pine- 
seeds are really nuts, eaten in some coun- 
tries as an occasional fruit, in others as a 
regular article of food, usually boiled. 

It is the oil-yielding property of nuts, 
however, which constitutes their chief 
value. Almost every kind of nut contains 
oil, in small if not in large proportion, ob- 
tainable by pressure and by other means. 
The Brazil-nut, just mentioned, will yield 
nearly half its weight of a bland oil, useful 
in cooking and confectionery. The almond- 
nut is rich in oil, nearly colourless, and 
applied to many purposes in medicine. Oil 
obtained from the walnut is much used on 
the Continent in cooking, as a fuel for 
lamps, and to mix with artists’ colours ; the 
nut yields the oil by cold-pressing and then 
hot-pressing. The hazel-nut gives up more 
than half its weight of bland oil, used by 
perfumers. The cashew-nut yields oil. 
The beech-nut is utilised in England chiefly 
as a food for swine, who are allowed to cater 
for themselves under the beech-trees, es- 
pecially in the New Forest ; whereas the 
French make coarse bread of beech-nut 
meal, roast it into a substitute for coffee, 
and obtain from it an oil useful in culinary 
concoctions. The candle-nut of the East 
contains an oil which renders good service 
in making soap, in lighting lamps, and as 
a drying oil for painters. The nutmeg, 
which we import from the Straits’ Settle- 
ments, is chiefly known to usas a spice ; but, 
on being pressed, it gives forth a concrete 
oil known as nutmeg-butter; while the oil 
called oil of mace, is really oil of nutmeg 
obtained by distillation. The Americans 
have found out that their hickory-nut is 
rich in a limpid oil, very serviceable in 
lubricating machinery and watchwork. 

The cocoa-nut eclipses in importance 
all the kinds hitherto described. Its uses 
are numerous, valuable, and varied. Our 
importation of three or four million cocoa- 
nuts every year may seem large; indeed, 
it is large, when compared with the trade 
twenty years back; but it gives us little 
idea of the luxurious growth of this fruit in 
intertropical climes. There are said to be 
two hundred and eighty miles of cocoa-nut 
trees along the coast of Brazil; Malabar, 
besides supplying home demand, exports 
four hundred million cocoa-nuts annually, 
besides an equal value of copperah or dried 





kernels; and there are seven million cocoa- 
nut trees in Travancore. As for ourselves, 
we import these nuts almost wholly for 
eating, as a pleasant fruit, and give from 
twelve to eighteen shillings per hundred for 
them; they come mostly from the West 
Indies and Guiana. The milky liquid con- 
tained within the nut is also pleasant to the 
taste. The oil expressed from the nut is, 
nevertheless, becoming more important 
than the fruit as an edible. Even the Fiji 
Islanders, occupying a tiny spot in the 
great Pacific, manage to press out several 
hundred tons of oil from their nuts, and to 
export it in Australian trading-ships. The 
copperah, or dried kernel, is the chief 
source of the oil as usually obtained. A 
Ceylon cocoa-nut tree will, on an average, 
yield about a hundred nuts each year for 
sixty or seventy years. From twelve to 
sixteen nuts will give two quarts of oil, by 
boiling, pounding, pressing, and skimming ; 
but when the nuts are exported from the 
country of their growth for oil-pressing in 
England or other countries, the kernels are 
dried over a charcoal fire, then dried in the 
sun, and, finally, ground into copperah. 
Hydraulic and steam-presses are now used 
in Ceylon for pressing cocoa-nut oil; the 
refuse oil-cake is available as a food for 
poultry, and as a rich manure. Anothier 
valuable product of the cocoa-nut is the 
coir, the fibre which envelopes the shell. 
The nuts imported by us would yield half 
a million pounds of fibre annually, if util- 
ised; but the main supply of coir required 
by our manufacturers comes to us in bales 
of fibre, already separated from the shell. 
In order to effect this separation, each nut 
is struck sharply on the point of a stake 
or spike, stuck in the ground; and the 
fibre, thus loosened, is beaten, soaked, 
and washed; the tannin contained in it 
prevents it from rotting. Coir is difficult 
to twist into yarn; but, when twisted, it 
makes excellent rope and cordage for ships, 
strong, light, and elastic. The first use of 
it made in England was to stuff mattresses ; 
then into rough cordage and mats, brushes, 
and brooms; but it has gradually come 
largely into requisition for table-mats, fancy 
baskets, netting for pheasantries and poul- 
try yards, church cushions and hassocks, 
clothes-lines, garden-string, horses’ nose- 
bags, mats and bags for seed-crushers and 
oil-pressers, and even as a component ele- 
ment in the material for womens’ bonnets. 
The hard part of the shell is wrought into 
cups, baskets, ladles, spoons, and other 
articles; while, when burnt and pulver- 
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ized, it yields a rich jet-black. What are| with the cocoa, cacao, or chocolate tree; 
called sea cocoa-nuts obtained that name | the former, the Cocos nucifera, is from sixty 
from the circumstance that the nuts were | to a hundred feet high; whereas the latter, 
found floating on the surface of the sea in | the Cacao theobroma, seldom exceeds twenty 
the Indian Ocean. For a long time it was | feet in height, and is of a very different 
not known whence they came, but at length | growth. 
it was found out that they grew in the| The most really important oil-nut, so far 
Seychelles Islands, where magnificent | as English manufactures, at any rate, are 
forests of them exist, and where the nuts | concerned, is the oil-palm of Africa. The 
profusely strew the ground. These nuts | cocoa-nut tree is itself one genus of palm, 
are so large that the shells of some of | but the kind now under notice is different. 
them will hold two or three quarts each; | Most of the oil is obtained from the pulpy 
the shells are carved into baskets, bowls, | fruit which envelopes the kernel. This 
jars, dishes, grain measures, liquid mea-/| pulp, forming about three-fourths of the 
sures, paint-bowls, and other articles; if | weight of the fruit, is bruised and boiled, 
| divided between the lobes, each half is | and from it is obtained an oil which, when 
made to serve as a plate, dish, or cup. fresh, has a pleasant odour like that of 
It would be no easy matter to enumerate | violets; when removed into colder regions 
all the useful services which the cocoa-nut, | it assumes the consistency of butter. The 
and the other parts ot the tree to which it | quantity of this semi-solid oil imported into 
belongs, render to man, especially in the | England is becoming enormously large; 
| East. The kernel is not eaten as we eat | last year it exceeded one million hundred- 
it, as fruit, but is prepared in a variety of | weights, having a wholesale value of nearly 
| ways for curries and other dishes; the | eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
milky juice is relished as a pleasant bever- | It is a commodity of much importance to 
| age; the oil is used in making stearine | Central Africa, seeing that the natives are 
candles and marine soap, and, in tropical | provided, throughit, with numberless useful 
countries, lamp-oil, ointment, and an aid to | articles from England by means of legiti- 
cookery; the resin from the trunk, mixed | mate industry and commerce, in regions 
with the oil from the nut, and melted, | which used to be cursed by slave wars and 
forms a substance useful for filling up the} slave trading. Palm oil is used in this 
| seams of ships and boats, covering the | country for making many kinds of soap, 
corks of bottles, and repelling the attacks | and the lubricating grease used for the 
of the white ant ; the root possesses narcotic | wheels of locomotives and vehicles of 
|| properties, and is sometimes chewed like the | various kinds; but its great application is 
areca-nut. The terminal bud is esteemed | in making candles, for which its introduc- 
a delicacy, although not easily obtainable | tion has been notably beneficial. The 
without cutting down the tree. The sap, | Africans use the oil, when fresh, as butter. 
or toddy, is a beverage, and is also fer-| The kernels were formerly thrown away ; 
mented to produce palm-wine and arrack- | but as they contain a clear and limpid oil, 
spirit. The dried leaves are used for thatch, | they are now brought profitably into use : 
and for making screens, mats, baskets, and | the two kinds are distinguished as palm 
| a kind ot plait; while the mid-rib of the | oil and palm-nut oil. The unripe nuts are 
leaf serves the natives as an oar. The/ used in some parts of Africa for making a 
| wood of the lower part of the stem is very | kind of soup. The trunk yields a sap 
| hard, takes a beautiful polish, and is known | which constitutes a pleasant and harmless 
|| to our turners and ornamental joiners as| beverage when fresh, but becomes an 
| porcupine wood ; the fibrous centre of the |alcoholic intoxicating liquor when kept 
|| older stems is worked like coir into cord- | even one day. 
age and similar articles. The husk of the Our dyers and tanners use so large a 
ripe nut, when cut across, is used for| quantity of valonia as to cost them nearly 
polishing furniture and scrubbing floors. | half a million sterling annually; it is a 
Within the nut is occasionally found a/| portion of the nut, the acorn-cup, of an 
small stony substance of a bluish white | African tree. Myrobalan, another nut, is 
colour, worn by the Chinese as a kind of used in tanning and in ink-making. The 
amulet or charm. In short, the cocoa-nut | so-called gall-nut, or nut-gall, of which the | 
tree is one of the most useful products of | use in dying and ink-making is extensive, | 
the tropical regions. We must not, how- | is not really a nut; it is an excrescence | 
ever, run into a mistake too often made, |formed on the trunks of the oak and 


that of confounding the cocoa-nut tree | other trees in Southern Europe, made by | 
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the punctures of the female gad-fly. Vege- 


table ivory is the kernel of the nut of a| 
Peruvian palm-tree, white, and exceedingly 
hard; they come over to England by 
millions, and are made at Birmingham into 
buttons, knobs, spindle-reels, umbrella- | 
handles, and small boxes and trinkets ; | 
good chemical charcoal can be made from | 
the shavings and waste. Betel-nuts are | 
used in the East for chewing, and in| 
Europe for tooth-powder and tooth-paste. 
Coquilla-nuts, having a hard kernel, are 
used for the same purposes as vegetable 
ivory. 

And thus it is that we give ourselves a | 
veritable nut to crack, in attempting to 
enumerate all the virtues of nuts. 





SIXPENCE A DAY. 


Or all known maxims, in poetry or prose, 
perhaps the one the least in vogue at the 
present day is the notion that ‘‘ Man wants | 
but little here below, Nor wants that little | 
long.” On the contrary, man wants as | 





much as possible here below, in this tragi- 
comedy of High Life Below Stairs, and | 
woman sometimes twice as much as possible. 


Of course, they have it; their doing with- 
out it is quite out of the question. They | 
must keep up appearances, must do as | 
other people do, and cannot make them. | 
selves the scarecrows of their square or | 
their terrace. The consequence too often | 
is, that they do not have it, however much | 
they may want it, long. A day comes when | 
they disappear; and none of their former | 
friends can tell you whether they are | 
squatting in Australia or semi-starving in | 
the Seven Dials. 
Between spending twice your income and | 
reducing your horse to a straw a day— | 
between a house for show, servants for | 
show, extravagant dinners and suppers for 
show, and miserly deprivation of comforts, | 
even necessaries—there assuredly exists a | 
mean. But prodigality is ever more popular | 
than prudence. Economy is held to scorn, | 
as being a mere pretext for penuriousness. | 
“Une poire pour la soif,” a something | 
against a rainy day, if ever thought of, are | 
soon forgotten by spendthrifts who, after- | 
wards, when cloudy weather, Ovid’s tem- 
pora nubila, comes, would thankfully accept | 
the deficient umbrella and pear. 
One great proof of common sense is to | 
be able to distinguish between the comforts, | 
even the luxuries, and the absolutely unne- 
cessary expenses of living. Itis difficult to | 


| opinion is alone worth retaining. 


speak of superfluities, because, under differ. 
ing circumstances, there clearly exist both 
necessary and unnecessary superfluities. || 
According to some philosophers, everything | 
beyond mere shelter from the storm, and | 


| bread and water, with an occasional treat | 


of herbs or vegetables, is superfluous. But | 
for most persons, many superfluities beyond 
that simple allowance are absolutely neces- 
saries. Still, the important fact remains | 


‘that many, very many superfluities are || 
| perfectly unnecessary, and may be dispensed 


with, without any loss either of personal | 
well-being or of social position, in the eyes, 
that is, of sensible people whose good | 
For the | 
greatest of all comforts, short of bodily and | 
mental health, is the consciousness of | 
being out of debt, and the firm resolution 
to keep out of debt is certainly a virtue | 
which ought to raise a household in the 
estimation of their neighbours and friends. 

Example in frugality is better than pre- 
cept. When the New Poor Law was dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords, it was 
objected to it that its dietary was in- | 
humanely insufficient. Whereupon, Doctor | 
Stanley, late Bishop of Norwich, rose and | 
startled the Upper Chamber by stating 
that he had tried the regulated allowance 
on his own proper person—that he had || 
strictly followed the union house regimen, 
confining himself to the pauper diet—and | 
that he found it more than sufficient; he 
could not eat it all. Theargument seemed | 
unanswerable ; no test could apparently be 
stronger than a personal test. And yet 
it might have been objected that the quan- 
tity and quality of the food which sufficed 
for the intellectual, nervous, indoor-living | 
ecclesiastic, who had taken nutriment at | 
will all his life long, might be insufficient 
for the stolid, outdoor-working labourer, 
whose bodily frame was like an empty | 
sponge, ready to absorb and assimilate | 
whatever came uppermost, having never | 
had its fill in the course of his life. 

There are two reasons for living on a 
little, which are quite different, though of | 
nearly equal importance. The first is | 
economy, the wisdom of cutting one’s gar- | 
ment according to one’s cloth, and the | 
prudence of even leaving a margin and a | 
remnant wherewith to patch and mend | 
accidental wear and tear. The other is the 


‘consideration of health; how much and 


what food, drink, and indulgence are need- 
ful to sustain a person’s bodily strength, 
and at what point any excess of that limit 
becomes injurious. It is clear here that no 
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strict rule can be laid down, except the 
general principle of moderation in all 
things. The whole will depend on the 
work to be done, the climate dwelt in, and 
even the sex of the individual ; fora mother 
nursing a vigorous infant and undertaking 
its entire care herself, will call for a diet 
different to that of the young lady whose 
mental and bodily exertions go no further 
than light literature and carriage drives. 
The steam must be kept up, the fire well 
alight, and the human locomotive in full 
play and action, whether one lives on six- 
pence, a shilling, or twenty shillings a day. 
Otherwise, it is starvation by inches and 
extinction of the lamp for want of oil. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 


Economical living is naturally the parent | 


of economical travelling. Some ten years 
since, there came out in Paris the Voyage 


d’un Artiste en Suisse, 4 Trois Francs | 
Cinquante Centimes par Jour—An Artist’s | 


Journey in Switzerland, at Three Francs 
and a Half (two shillings and elevenpence) 
per Day. The author, Monsieur A. Des- 
barrolles, who practised painting and 
palmistry, acquired greater fame as a pro- 
fessor of and writer on chiromancy than 
as an artist in any usual acceptation of the 
word. He was even permitted to inspect 


an imperial hand, which filled him with | 
wonder and admiration, but the augury | 
derived from which he discreetly refrained | 


from making public. He was not allowed 


to see the hands either of the imperial lady | 


or of her youthful son. Our business, how- 
ever, is with the book of travel, which 
certainly worked great good, by opening 
up a cheap Switzerland to modest purses. 
To solve the problem, How to see Switzer- 
land for three francs and a half per day, 
Monsieur Desbarrolles’ means of locomotion 


are Shanks’s mare and the ten-toe carriage. | 


Nothing is allowed for that, not even shoe- 
leather. Moreover, the traveller must be 
content with two meals a day; breakfast 
of coffee, milk, bread, butter, and honey, 
one franc; dinner, a franc and a half, in- 
cluding such an allowance of wine as he 
can get for the money ; bed one franc, with 
a stern refusal to pay for candle or bougie. 
Waiter and chambermaid, nothing. 
three francs fifty centimes. 

This book is amusing from its intense 
Anglophobia, which we may pardon, con- 
sidering the service it has rendered. Of 


course it is no favourite with numberless | 


innkeepers, who would like to see it burnt 
by the public executioner ; nevertheless, it 
has directed considerable custom to those 


Total, | 


——— 
who are willing to meet (or even approxi- 


mate to) the demand for fair accommoda- 
tion at moderate charges. Monsieur Desbar- 
rolles boldly carried out the ideas which were 
long ago suggested by Topffer’s charming 
Voyages en Zigzag. His grand arcanum 
for the economical traveller is to fix his 
prices beforehand. Nor can it be too 
strongly insisted on that the whole art of 
cheap travelling in Switzerland consists in 
following that recommendation. Have no 
shame or hesitation in doing it. The inn- 
keeper would think you a fool if you had. 

But here comes the crucial question ap- 
plicable to all screwing systems of living. 
Is what can be had for this money sufficient 
to sustain nature under the circumstances ? 
A more substantial breakfast than that 
allowed by Monsieur Desbarrolles is re- 
| quired by most constitutions while making 
a walking tour with only two meals a day. 
Extra fatigue demands extra restoratives. 
Monsieur Desbarrolles’ great merit is his 
having shown the way to economy in travel- 
ling. For most persons his allowance is too 
seanty. But double, or even triple it, and 
it is not dear. 

Travelling on foot is more than ever the 
only way to see the wayside incidents and 
rural life of a country. In the coaching 
and diligence days you beheld something 
of them, and caught occasionally charac- 
teristic and humorous glimpses of a people. 
| On railroads you get sight of almost no- 
thing, as far as the population and their 
ways are concerned ; and on some railroads, 
as in certain parts of Northern Italy, they 

screen that nothing from your view by 

| planting thick acacia-hedges on each side 
of the rail, so that you might as well be 
| travelling between two walls. To avoid 
this privation your only help is to take a 
hired horse-carriage, or to go on foot. 

But pedestrian trips imply the possession 
of strength, sustained by due nourishment. 
To travel for pleasure, and submit to the 
| privations of a pauper, is a less wise pro- 
ceeding than to stop at home. A late prelate 
of the English Church, distinguished alike 
for his liberal views and his ardent love of 
mountaineering, before his elevation to the 
bench, once encountered in the Highlands 
| of Scotland a Cambridge acquaintance who 
was also exploring their scenery on foot. 
They joined company for awhile, but, as 
usually happens, their pace was not equal, 
one soon outstripped the other. At last 
the laggard could bear it no longer. “ Don’t 
walk so fast,” he piteously pleaded. “ Itis 
all very well for you, who are rich. You 
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can take as much out of yourself as you 
like. But I am travelling on a stinted 
sum per day, and, to confess the truth, I 
can’t afford to perspire.” 

A similar fear may deter people from 
reading How to Live on Sixpence a Day.* 
They may apprehend the loss of their 
strength, should they be beguiled into 
following its frugal precepts. Let them dis- 
card such vain alarms. Doctor Nichols’s 
little treatise is a masterpiece, because, be- 
sides being written with great good sense, 
it admits a certain degree of elasticity. 
Thus it tells us that “ pure light wines are 
the best drink for men, next to water—far 
better than coffee or tea.” But how to 
get pure light wines while living on six- 
pence a day it refrains from indicating. 
Some of its rules read like the celebrated 
Highgate oath: “Never drink hard or 
dirty water, if you can get that which is 
soft and clean.” Amplifying the maxim, 
we might interpret its advice as: “ Never 
live on sixpence a day when you can live 
on half a crown, unless you like it best.” 

Doctor Nichols is not one of those cruel 
ascetics who would rob us of the pleasures 
of the table, or who thinks that men may 
merit heaven by making every meal a dose 
of nauseous medicine. On the contrary, 
besides striving to show that a simple and 
cheap diet is not only sufficient for the per- 
fect nourishment of the body, but condu- 
cive to strength of mind and serenity of 
soul, he holds that living on sixpence a day 
may be made even more delightful to the 
senses than indulgence in costly and per- 
nicious luxuries, and that a pure and simple 
diet may be as elegant and delicious as it 
is healthful and invigorating. The food 
we eat should be pleasant to the taste, so 
as to cause a good flow of saliva in the 
mouth and of gastric juice in the stomach. 
We should enjoy eating, having a good ap- 
petite from a healthy condition of stomach 
and nerves, and an absence of all excess, 
a spice of the best sauce—hunger ; and our 
food should have some variety, and be 
nicely prepared and served. All the better 
if eaten in pleasant company, gaily and 
mirthfully, and, in every case, with thanks- 
giving. What more is wanted to make a 
true bon vivant ? 

Nor is that all. In another workt he 
dilates on “esthetic gastronomy.” The 
esthetics of eating consist partly in this: 
In our food and its preparation, the sense 





* By T. L. Nichols, M.D. Longmans. 
+ How to Cook. Longmans. 





of sight, as well as taste and smell, should 
be gratified. Every meal should be beau- 
tiful as well as fragrant and delicious; set 
in a clean and orderly apartment, on a table 
of proper sizeand shape, and well placed with 
respect to lightand warmth. Let the table- 
cloth and napkins (which last should be pro- 
vided at every meal) be clean, fresh, and 
as nice as you can afford, and the knives 
and silver bright. Study order and sym- 
metry in placing the dishes, to make the 
table a picture. A vase of flowers or a 
dish of fruit, with green leaves, will help, 
or a vase of cool celery. There isa charm 
in a nice butter dish. Try not to crowd 
things. Make every meal a little ceremony 
and a refreshment to all the senses. 

Can we hope for a more agreeable guide 
to reduced expenditure than the professor 
who here makes his offers of service? It 
would be unfair to reveal how he fulfils his 
task, seeing that to know it costs so little. 
We may diffidently suggest, however, that 
he is too hard on pork. “ Horses, asses, 
and mules are sometimes eaten, and swine 
by many not very particular Christians, | 
though loathed as anclean by Jews and 
Mahomedans. The hog is an unclean ani- 
mal, and too liable to be diseased and in- 
fested with parasites to be safely eaten. 
Pork is a coarse and nasty kind of food, fit || 
only for coarse and nasty people.” | 

What would William Cobbett say to that 
were he still in the flesh? Here is what 
he did say before his departure: “ A couple 
of flitches of bacon are worth fifty thousand 
Methodist sermons and religious tracts. 
The sight of them upon the rack does more 
to keep a man from poaching and stealing 
than whole volumesof penalstatutes, though 
assisted by the terrors of the hulks and the 
gibbet. They are great softeners of the 
temper and promoters of domestic harmony. 
They area great blessing. Now, then, this 
hog is altogether a capital thing. The but- 
cher cuts the hog up; and then the house 
is filled with meat! Souse, griskins, blade- 
bones, thigh-bones, spare-ribs, chines, belly- 
pieces, cheeks, all coming into use one after 
the other.” 

Doctor Nichols shall be spared citations 
fromthe Almanack des Gourmands, Brillat- 
Savarin, and other authorities and admirers | 
of chareuterie in its hundred and one | 
forms; he shall hear nothing of Charles 
Lamb and sucking-pig, in the hope that, 
after due reflection, he will put a little | 
water into his wine, as the French say, and 
moderate his choirophobia. In spite of 
which hatred of the cloven foot, which 
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cheweth not the cud, How to live on Six- | 
pence a Day, if it only helps us to do half | 
what it professes, is certainly a good six- 
pennyworth. 





ASTEROPE. 


THE ouee leaves rustle in the breeze, the summer sun 
is low, 

With crimson, and with amethyst, the sky is all 
a-glow ; 

The plash of oars comes from the lake, the blackbird 
on the thorn 

Sings songs of love to cheer his mate. And on the 
south wind borne, 


There comes a sound of tinkling bells from yonder hill- 
side fold, 

What time the sunset gleaming, tips the clover buds 
with gold. 

The lark grows still, his clarion shrill ceases, and to his 
rest 

Down drops he eagerly to join his brown mate on her 
nest. 


Oh air = balm! Oh stilly calm! Oh peaceful summer 
night! 

There is not in the long June days an hour so sweet 
and bright, 

As when the eve begins with dew the flower-cups to 


fill, 

And lilies float upon the moat; and ’yond the pine- 

clad hill, 

Ariseth up the evening star, with silver lamp on high, 

And ’plaining zephyrs through the leaves of river- 
poplars sigh ; 

When from her couch Asterope comes forth, a dark- 
browed queen, 

And draws her purple star-strewn veil across the 
peaceful scene ! 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
ISLINGTON. 

IstincTon, scarcely two miles from the 
centre of Roman London, is situated on 
what was once the Ermin-street, or great 
Northern road of the time of Severus (193, 
A.D., to 211, a.D.), a period when Tacitus 
describes London as already “illustrious 
for its widely extended commerce.” 

The Roman garrison had a summer camp 


at Highbury, and it is supposed that the old | 
| disport, or to huntand hawk. There were 


Ermin, or Hermann-street, led from Cripple- 
gate to Brick-lane, and crossing the City- 
road passed the east of Islington to High- 





bury and Hornsey Wood, and so by the 
Green Lanes to Enfield. 

The etymology of the name Islington 
has been much disputed. It has been traced | 
by some to the British words ishel, lower, 
and dun, a fortification ; by others to Saxon | 
words, signifying a hostage town. The 
more probableetymology is, however, Eisen- 
dun, the Saxon and British of iron-town, 
from its chalybeate springs. The present | 
spelling seems to have been generally | 
adopted about the beginning of the six- 


i 


teenth century. It is spelt Islingetuna 
in Domesday Book. There is also an Is- 
lington in Norfolk. 

Fitz-Stephen (a friend of A’Becket), who 
died in 1191, dilates on the fields and 
pleasant open meadows to the north of 
London, through which brooks flowed and 
where mill-wheels made a delightful sound. 
Barnsbury, as late as 1295, was nearly all 
laid down in corn. Theold northern high- 
ways of London were badand few. There 
was only the road from Smithfield through 
St. John’s-street, the Goswell-street-road 
from Aldersgate, and a bridle-way, once an 
old Roman road, and even these were in 
winter frequently rendered impassable. The 
bridle-way was much used by travellers 
on horseback, and carriers with pack-horses. | 
The road from Smithfield was the chief | 
track between the priories of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and St. Bartholomew in Smith- 
field, and was not paved till Richard the 
Second’s time. In 1674, Ogleby describes 
the road from Holyhead as entering Lon- 
don by Islington, and robberies and mur- 
ders were frequent about there at that 
period. In 1415, Sir Thomas Falconer, 
lord mayor of London, built a postern in 
the City wall, so that citizens might pass 
into Moorfields and walk on the causeway 
towards “‘Iseldon” and Hoxton. This was 
the probable origin of the old road leading 
from Moorgate to the Dog-House toll-bar, 
near the end of Old-street, a place where 
the City hounds were once kept, and near 
where the City huntsman formerly lived. 

In the reign of Henry the Second, 
the scholars and youth of the city took 
the air abroad in the summer evenings 
about Clerkenwell, where there were “ foun- 
tains of water, sweet, wholesome, and clear, 
streaming forth among the glistening 
pebble-stones.” The scholars went out in 
bands there to play at ball, and the elder 
citizens came on horseback to see them 


also races there every Friday in Lent. 

In 1365, Edward the Third, to direct 
the exercises in the Finsbury and Islington 
fields, instructed the sheriff to order the 
citizens on holidays to use bows and ar- 
rows and cross-bows, and to abandon stone- 
throwing, foot-ball, hand-ball, bandy, and 
cock-fighting, as vain and profitless. 

In 1392, the archery laws grew more 


| stringent, for an Act was passed to oblige 


all men-servants to practise with bows and 
arrows on holidays and Sundays. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, that 
burly king, who was himself an archer 
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(as his father had been), appointed Sir Hoxton, and Shacklewell. Three thon- 
Christopher Morris master of the ordnance, | sand archers assembling in Smithfield, went 
overseer of all mark and butt-shooting, by way of Shoreditch Church. The tent 
and of the game of the popinjay, in the City | for the duke and the chief citizens was set 
and suburbs; and it was decreed that no | up in a fine large green pasture-ground of 
archer could be sued or molested for | goodly compass. The shooting lasted two 
shooting a man if, before he fired, he had | days; on the evening of the second day the 
shouted the warning word “ Fast.” In the | champions wereled off the field on horseback, 
third year of Henry the Eighth, so much | escorted by two hundred torch-bearers. 

was the safety of England supposed to de- In 1570, the bowyers, fletchers, stringers, 
pend on “ the crooked stick and the grey- | and arrow-head makers “ petitioned Queen 
goose wing,” that every father was ordered | Elizabeth concerning their decayed condi- 
to provide his son with a bow as soon as he | tion by reason of the discontinuance of 
reached the age of seven, and in the sixth | archery.” In the reign of James the First 
year of the same reign, all persons, except | archery grew still more out of favour; and 
the clergy and judges, were obliged to shoot | Stow laments the inclosure of commons, 
periodically at the butts. that drove archers to bowling-alleys and 

On one occasion, at Windsor, King | dicing-houses. James the First, in 1605, 
Henry the Eighth, seeing a yeoman of his | wrote to the lord mayor and other per- 
guard, named Barlow, preparing for a/sons, including Sir Thomas Fowler, of 
final shot, said to him, “Beat them all, | Islington, alleging that various landowners 
lad, and thou shalt be Duke of Archers.” | had plucked up the old marks, and raised 
Barlow clove the pin, and was at once| banks, hedges, and dry broad ditches, with- 
created Duke of Shoreditch, the place | out bridges, and directing the ground, 
which he honoured with his residence. | within two miles’ compass of the City and 
Barlow’s stalwart rivals were also enno-| suburbs to be reduced to proper order 
bled as Marquis of Islington, Earl of Pan- | and condition, as in Henry the Eighth’s 
cradge (Pancras), &c. time. 

The Shoreditch duke’s title (better earned Charles the First, himself an archer, re- 
than many of the peerages in the Upper | newed this edict of his father’s, and directed 
House) descended for several generations | all mounds to be lowered that hindered 
with the captainship of the London archers. | the view from one mark to another. In 

In this same reign (by statute thirty- | 1694, a book was published giving the 
three, Henry the Eighth), men of the age | names of all the marks in Finsbury fields, 
of tw enty-four years were prohibited fr om | with the distances. It was sold at the Swan, 
shooting at any mark under two hundred | in Grub-street, then much frequented by 
and twenty yards. The longest distance at | fletchers, bowyers, and bowstring-makers. 
this period seems to have been nineteen In the book re-edited by James Partridge 
score, or three hundred and eighty-six | in 1628, the editor laments the decay of 
yards, and the shortest, from mark to | this art in all places, save London, where 
mark, nine score, or one hundred and | the citizens still, he says, “resorted to the 

eighty yards. convenient fields about the City in divers 

In the sixth year of Henry the Eighth, companies.”” The marks Partridge mentions 
the London citizens were so enraged at the | | are more than one hundred and sixty. They 
inclosure of the Islington and Hoxton | were wooden posts of various heights and 
fields interfering with “the archers, and | with variously formed tops, scattered over 
old people who desired a walk, that a | the fields from Finsbury to Islington Com- 
riot broke out, and a turner, disguised | | mon, beyond the Rosemary Branch, and 
as a jester, came crying through the city, | close to the back of the east of the village. 
“ Shovels and spades, shovels and spades.” | The names of the marks embodying many 
A great mob instantly assembling filled | a good old joke and recording many a 
up the ditches, and broke down the ‘hedges | fine shot, strike one as peculiarly quaint. 
in an incredibly short time. The rioters | We find Sir Rowland Lurching, Nelson, 
then returned quietly to their houses, | Martin’s Mayflower, Dunstan’s Darling, 
“after which,” says Hall, the chronicler, | Beswick’s Stake, Lambert’s Goodwill, Lee’s 
“those fields were never hedged.” Leopard, Theife in the Hedge, Mildmay’s 

In 1583, there was a splendid shooting- | Rose, Silkworm, Lee’s Lion, &c. 
match in Hoxton fields, under the direction In Cromwell’s time men were too busy 
of the Duke of Shoreditch and his officers, | for archery; but, after the Restoration, Sir 
the Marquises of Islington, Clerkenwell, | William Davenant describes the London 
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attorneys and proctors as challenging each 


ton Common, near the Rosemary Branch, 


other to a shooting-match during the long | and were sometimes used by the London 


vacation. 
Each with solemn oath agree 
To meet in fields of Finsburie ; 
With loyns in canvas bow-case tyed 
Where arrows stick with mickle pride ; 
With hats pin’d up and bow in hand, 
All day most fiercely there they stand, 
Like ghosts of Adam, Bell, and Clymme, 
Sol sets, for fear they'll shoot at him. 

In 1682, Charles the Second was present 
at a magnificent cavalcade of the Finsbury 
archers, when the old titles were bestowed 
upon the winners; but the day was wet, 
and the king was soon obliged to leave the 
field. This same year William Wood pub- 
lished the Bowman’s Glory. This author 
lies buried in the churchyard of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, with an epitaph that begins: 

Sir William Wood lies buried near this stone, 

In days of archery excelled by none. 
The title “ Sir” was, it appears, only a com- 
pliment paid to Wood by his admiring 
brother archers. 

A plan of the fields, in 1737, shows only 
twenty-four of the ancient shooting marks. 
The rest had been obliterated or removed. 
In 1746, however, the Artillery Company 
obliged a cowkeeper, named Pittfield, to 
renew one of these marks, and inscribed it 
“ Pittfield’s Repentance.” 

The archers revived again in 1753, when 
targets were erected during the Easter and 
Whitsun holidays, and the titles of cap- 
tain and lieutenant given for a whole 
year to the best shots. In 1783, only two 
members of the archers’ society were living. 

The archers have since been incorporated 
with the Honourable Artillery Company, 
who still have an archers’ division attached 
to their corps. In 1782, the company, in 
its march out on the Ascension Day, 
forced some chained gates near Ball’s Pond 
that hindered their access to one of their 
stone marks. In 1784, they also marched 
from Finsbury to Islington Common and 
removed several obstructions, and in 1786 
they gave notice to encroaching landlords 
to remove obstructions, and their pioneers 
pulled down several garden-fences, and were 
about to attack the brick wall of a white-lead 
mill, between ‘“ Bob Peak’s mark’”’ and the 
“Levant,” when submission was made; 
they then shot an arrow over the inclosure 
as an assertion of the company’s right. 
In 1791, when the long butts in Isling- 
ton Common were destroyed by digging 
gravel, the obstructions were removed and 
the marks replaced Two old shooting- 
butts remained till about 1780 on Isling- 





archers. In 1811 they had given place to an 
adjoining butt defended with iron plates, for 
volunteer ball-firing; but vestiges of the 
old marks still remained in the adjacent 
fields. About 1791 there was a revival of 
archery. In that year a great many archery 
societies met on Blackheath. The members 
wore green uniforms and half-boots. Some 
of these societies also frequented a field near 
Canonbury House. The absurd theatrical 
dress is now reserved for benefit societies. 
The stage Robin Hood has grown ashamed 
of the modern Foresters, and dresses as he 
should. 

In the year 1465, the unfortunate Henry 
the Sixth, having hidden in caves and woods 
for a year, after the battle of Hexham, was 
taken in Lancashire, by Thomas Talbot, 
and brought to London, with his legs 
bound to his stirrups. He was met at 
Islington by the Earl of Warwick, the king- 
maker, and his gilt spurs taken from his 
feet. He wasthen led to the Tower. Edward 
the Fourth, his conqueror, was shorily after 
met and congratulated, between Islington 
and Shoreditch, by the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London. 

In 1487, Henry the Seventh, after defeat- 
ing Lambert Simnel, was met in the same 
way in Hornsey Park. He knighted the 
lerd mayor, and, between Islington and 
London, also dubbed Alderman Percivall 
knight. 

On the third Sunday in Advent, 1557, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, John Rough, 
who had been a preacher among the Black 
Friars at Stirling, afterwards chaplain 
to the Earl of Arran, and who was the 
means of persuading Knox, the reformer, 
to enter the ministry, was apprehended at 
Islington. Roger Sergeant, a tailor, who 
had betrayed him, informed the ward 
that he, Cuthbert a tailor, and others, were 
praying and reading the Bible at the Sa- 
racen’s Head, under pretence of learning a 
play. There was but one way with Bonner. 
Rough was burnt at Smithfield. But there 
was always good seed rising from martyrs’ 
ashes. In September of the same year 
Richard Roth, Ralph Allerton, James 
Anstor, and Margery Anstor, were all burnt 
in one fire at Islington. Bonner’s fire, 
however, proved a poor unconvincing argu- 
ment, for in the very next year forty in- 
nocent people were found in a _ brick- 
field near Islington, sitting together in 
prayer and meditating God’s word. Pre- 
sently came a spy to them who saluted them 
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and observed their purpose. Soon followed 
a constable with six or seven followers, 
armed with bows and bills. He, observing 
their looks, at once arrested them. They 
were first taken to a beer-house and then 
to a justice. Of the forty all but twenty- 
seven escaped. Twenty-two of these were 
sent to Newgate. There, by the infamous 
neglect of those cruel times, before Habeas 
Corpus, the men were detained seven weeks 
before examination, and then told by their 
keepers that they would be released if they 
would only hearamass. Finally, thirteen 
of these poor inoffensive pious people were 
burned—seven in Smithfield, and six at 
Brentford. 

In 1599, the Earl of Essex rode through 
Islington, from his house in Seething- 
lane, on his way to Ireland, accompanied 
by a great train of noblemen and gentlemen 
on horseback. 

In 1562, the queen went from the Tower 
through Houndsditch to the Spittle, and 
down Hog-lane over the fields to the Charter 
House. From thence, afew days later, she 
went to the Savoy over the fields; and 
shortly after came from Enfield to St. 
James's; the hedges from Islington being 
cut down to make the way nearer for her. 

There were many ponderous and tiresome 
small jokes about Islington introduced at 
the great Kenilworth masques, in 1575. 
One of the euphuistic speakers, wearisome 
as Lely, and as fantastic in his conceits as 
Sir Philip Sidney, talked much of the 
“worshipful village that supplied London 
bridals with furmety for porridge, un- 
chalked milk for flawns, cream for cus- 
tards not thickened with flour, and fresh 
butter for pie-paste. “The Islington arms,” 
says the squire minstrel of Middlesex, 
“‘should be three plates between three milk- 
tankards, proper; a bowl of furmety for 
crest, with a dozen horn spoons sticking in 
it; supporters, a grey mare and her foal ; 
the motto, ‘Lac caseus infans.’”” The cry 
of the milk-wives of London in Shakes- 
peare’s time was “ fresh cheese and cream ;”’ 
a grey mare, sometimes followed by her 
foal, carried the milk tankards. 

It was when riding beyond Aldersgate 
to Islington, one evening in 1581, to take 
the air, that Queen Elizabeth was disturbed 
and alarmed by a number of begging rogues 
from the Islington brick-kilns environing 
her. That night seventy-four beggars, some 
blind, others great usurers and very rich, 
were sent to Bridewell, and from thence 
the strongest of them to the Lighters. 

Elizabeth was fond of Islington, and was 
often, in her little excursions, in the habit of 





calling upon citizens and noblemen who had 
houses there. 

King James, on his arrival in London to 
accept the crown, was met at Stamford 
Hill by the lord mayor and aldermen, 
gorgeous and stately in their scarlet gowns 
and gold chains. They were followed over 
the Islington fields to Charing-cross by 
five hundred grave citizens in velvet coats, 
and all mounted on horseback. 

Charles the First, on his return from 
Scotland, in 1641, rode across the fields 
from Newington to Hoxton, and entered 
the City at Moorgate, accompanied by his 
queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and a splendid cavalcade. Within 
the year, the fields that that cavalcade 
trampled over was lined with trenches 
and ramparts, for in October, 1642, the 
committee of the militia of London gave 
orders to fortify all the roads leading to 
London and Islington fields, near Pancras 
Church, Mile-end, &c. Many thousands 
of men and women went out to work, 
the common council and train-bands set- 
ting the example. May 9th, two thousand 
porters went out to dig. May 25th there 
were five thousand cappers and felt-makers. 
Another day four thousand to five thou- 
sand shoemakers. June 5th six thousand 
tailors volunteered. It was the enthusiasm 
of old Rome again. During these alarms 
a battery and breastwork was thrown up 
in the Goswell-street-road, another at the 
end of St. John’s-street, a large fort with 
four half bulwarks at the New River upper 
pond, and a small redoubt near Islington 
Pound. 

In 1653, a plot to assassinate Cromwell 
was detected, and among those sent to the 
Tower was Mr. Vowell, a schoolmaster at 
Islington. Vowell died bravely, at Charing- 
cross. He professed his adherence to God 
and the Church; commended his soul and 
his large family to God’s providence ; and 
prophesied a Restoration; then, as there 
wasno ladder there, he swung himself coolly 
from a stool, fetched by the guard. 

Colonel Okey, one of the king’s judges, 
was originally, according to report, a com- 
mon drayman at an Islington brewhouse. 
The staunch old colonel left Cromwell 
when he assumed the supreme power, 
and fled into Holland. After the Resto- 
ration he and Miles Corbet and another 
were seized at Delft, and sent to London, 
where they were hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered, but Okey’s limbs were not hung on 
the gates, as those of his companions were, 
because, in his last speech, he had spoken 
well of the king. 
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Cromwell himself is said to have once 
lived in a house at the north side of the Up- 
per Holloway-road. This tradition is not 
true, but Oliver’s great ally, the Leicester- 
shire baronet, Sir Arthur Hasilrigge, re- 
sided there ; for in May, 1664, he related to 
the House how the Earl of Stamford and two 
of his servants, for some old Cavalier grudge, 
had attacked him, as he was riding along 
the road leading from Perpool-lane to Clerk- 
enwell, on his way from Westminster to his 
house in Islington, and had struck him 
with a drawn sword, and “ other offensive 
instruments,” upon which Sir Arthur was 
calmly enjoined to keep the peace and not 
send or receive any challenge. 

There was a piece of ground in the Back- 
road, built on about 1811, which was for- 
merly called the Ducking-pond Field, and 
the reservoir was once an open pool, called 
the Ducking-pond. Goldsmith alludes toa 
pond in the midst of the town, probably on 
the green, or in the front of Pullin’s-row. 
The Wheel-pond of White Conduit House 
was also famous for this sport ; anda duck- 
hunt was advertised at this place as late as 
1810, but prevented by the magistrates. 

An old comedy has embalmed for us the 
charges at Islington inns in 1681. A half- 
witted knight, two town gallants, and a 
gentlewoman of no great reputation are 
paying their reckoning, which comes to 
nine and elevenpence. The tapster, by re- 
quest, details theitems: Cakes two shillings; 
ale as much; quart of mortified claret 
eighteenpence ; stewed prunes a shilling; 
and a quart of cream half a crown. “ That 
is excessive,” says Lady Jolt. “ Not,” says 
the tapster, “if you consider how many car- 
rier’s eggs miscarried in the making it, and 
the charge of isinglass and other ingre- 
dients to make cream of the sour milk.” 
Then come other charges, two threepenny 
papers of sugar a shilling; bread, and a 
pound of sausages. 

Islington continued to be a great place 
for country excursions from Queen Anne’s 
days, when Addison visited it for his 
health, and dated Spectators from the quiet 
spot whose humours coarse Ned Ward had 
epitomised, down to the time of Goldsmith 
and Bonnel Thornton. In 1756, George 
Colman, in a farce, describes the bustling 
with which a citizen’s wife packs up neats’ 
tongues and cold chickens, preparatory to 
going down to her husband’s country box 


in the coach-and-three from the end of 


Cheapside. The feasts of hot rolls, and 
the tea-drinkings at White Conduit House, 
the ale-bibbing and the smoking of pipes 
in snug summer-houses at Islington, have 





been frequently sketched by the latter 
essayist. 

Bunbury, that clever but slovenly drafts- 
man, produced, in 1770, a caricature of a 
London citizen in his country villa, and 
called it the Delight of Islington. Above 
it he has written the following series of 
fierce threats : 


“Whereas my new pagoda having been 
clandestinely carried off, and a new pair of 
dolphins taken from the top of my gazebo 
by some bloodthirsty villains, and whereas 
a great deal of timber has been cut down 
and carried away from the Old Grove, that 
was planted last spring, and Pluto and Pro- 
serpine thrown into my basin, from hence- 
forth steel-traps and spring-guns will be 
constantly set for the better extirpation of 
such a nest of villains. 

“ By me, 
“ JEREMIAH Saco.” 


On a garden notice-board, in another 
print after Bunbury, of the same date, 
is this inscription : 

‘“*THE NEW PARADISE. 


“No gentlemen or ladies to be admitted 
with nails in their shoes.” 


Goldsmith was fond of Islington, and 
frequently mentions it in his prose works. 
The reckless, happy poet was fond of occa- 
sionally spending there what he called “a 
shoemaker’s holiday.” Three or four of 
his nearest friends rendezvoused at his 
chambers in the Temple, at about ten 4.m., 
for breakfast. At eleven they marched 
off up the City-road to dine at Highbury 
Barn, where there was a good ordinary of 
two dishes and pastry at tenpence a head, 
including a penny to the waiter. The 
company consisted of literary men, a few 
Templars, and some retired tradesmen. 
At about six o’clock they adjourned to 
White Conduit House to drink tea and 
punch. The expenses of this harmless 
day’s amusement never exceeded a crown 
each, often only from three shillings and 
sixpence to four shillings, for which Gold- 
smith and his party obtained fresh air, ex- 
ercise, a good dinner, and pleasant conver- 
sation. 

Islington was then fuli of gardens. There 
was Daubeney’s, upon the site of Dobney’s- 
place, an old house with bowling-green, 
garden, and ponds, which were laid out in 
1767 by a man named Johnson. About 
1770, Price, an equestrian performer, ex- 
hibited feats of horsemanship at this place, 
while his rival, named Sampson, performed 
his exploits in a field behind the Old Hats. 
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These men are said to have been the only 
predecessors of Astley. 

The Angel, now the great omnibus house, 
is described in 1811 as possessing very old 
staircases, and a yard surrounded by gal- 
leries. The Lion, which stood in the north- 
west corner, by White Lion-street, was much 
used by drovers, and bore on the front a 
lion rampant gardant in bold relief, with 
the date 1714. At the opposite corner 
stood a house with lofty stuccoed ceilings, 
and a stone chimney-piece with the story of 
Orpheus charming the brutes, in relievo. 

Islington had been visited by the plague 
several times before the great scourge of 
1665, when five hundred and ninety-three 
persons died there of the pestilence, chiefly 
in the months of August and September. 
The story of how the plague arrived at 
Islington is one of the most ghastly epi- 
sodes of that terrible period. A _ sick 
citizen, who had broken out of his house 
in Aldersgate-street, and come to Islington, 
was refused admission, both at the Angel 
and at the White Horse. He then applied 
at the Pyed Horse, pretending that he was 
free from all infection, was on his road to 
Lincolnshire, and only wanted a night’s 
lodging. The people, expecting some 
drovers next day, had only a garret-bed 
empty. A servant showed him the room, 
which he gladly accepted, saying, with a 
sigh, that he had seldom laid in such a 
lodging, but would make shift, as it was 
but for one night, and in a dreadful time. 
He sat down on the bed, and ordered a 
pint of warm ale. Next morning one asked 
what was become of the gentleman. The 
maid, starting, said, “ Bless me, I had for- 
gotten him.” When they went up, they 


found the man dead across the bed, his | 


clothes pulled off, his jaw fallen, his eyes 
open, and staring frightfully, and the rug 
of the bed clasped tight in one hand. The 
alarm was great; the distemper spread in- 
stantly to houses round about, and four- 
teen persons died of the plague that same 
week in Islington. 





THE WICKED WOODS OF TOBEREEVIL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “*HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
sdidliioans: 

CHAPTER XXXIX. A STRANGE NIGHT. 

Wuen Miss Martha saw the condition 
into which Paul had strangely fallen, she 
agreed with May that it would be well to 
remove him to new scenes and leave his 
restoration to time and Providence. Her 
anger was at once lost and forgotten in her 





pity, and she began to pack her trunk in 
preparation for a journey which must begin 
before twenty-four hours should go past. 
There was no reason to fear that Paul 
would refuse to accompany her, and every 
cause for haste, for the mood of his mind 
had changed since his arrival at Monas- 
terlea. He no longer lived in that 
quiescent condition which was almost a 
state of unconsciousness. Things which he 
saw around him here seemed striving to 
arouse his memory, and a struggle was 
beginning between the reason obscured 
within him, and that power by whose 
agency he was afflicted; the result being a 
growing irritability which threatened to 
increase to wildness did he remain long in 
the atmosphere which induced it. So Miss 
Martha made preparations for her journey, 
while Paul wandered in his restless fashion 
about the fields and moors; and May 
hovered between the two, now silently 
helping her aunt, now seeing that Paul 
was safe. Her face was white and her eyes 
had that look in them which we turn upon 
the dead ; yet she was ready with her hands, 
and had her wits about her, and did not 
heave a sigh, nor shed a tear. 

When the Kearneys, watching their 
epportunity, had left their cave in the 
mountain, they had sought shelter for a 
night with a friend in the lowland, about a 
mile away on their road from Tobereevil. 
Here they must wait for the eldest gossoon 
who had been hired by their friend Bid, to 
drive her on an errand to Camlough. The 
Kearneys waited gladly, suspecting that 
Bid’s mysterious journey had something to 
do with Paul; that she was making an 
effort to save them though she had not 
thought fit to inform them of the venture. 
The errand was one of importance, that the 
house-mother knew, for had not Bid got a 
loan of Miss Martha’s little waggon-cart for 
the journey! Now when the gossoon had 
made the mule a bed in the stables, put the 
cart in the shed, and left Bid enjoying her 
breakfast at Monasterlea, he ran off to tell 
his mother that Mr. Paul had come home at 
last. 

Then Mary, the mother of all the 
Kearneys, rose up and thanked the Lord 
for sending her this friend who would take 
the trouble out of her heart. So easily will 
people grasp at hope that Mary began to be- 
lieve that Paul had come all the way from 
Camlough for the sole purpose of forcing 
Simon to restore her to her home. She 
would go to Monasterlea with all her chil- 
dren round her, and relate to young Mr. 
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Finiston the dismal tale of her distress. But 
first, ought she not to wait to see if Bid 
would come and fetch her? She waited 
till past sunset, and yet Bid had not 
appeared; the truth being that the old 
woman was engaged with Miss Martha, and 
knew that the Kearneys would not think 
of departing till she went to see them off. 
Bid would not quit Monasterlea till Miss 
Martha and Paul were fairly started on 
their journey. 

But Mary Kearney had not patience to 
wait for this. As soon as twilight began 
to fall she started with her children and 
walked to Monasterlea. Paul was walking 
up and down the road with his head bent 
on his breast, and his hands clasped behind 
him in that dreary restless way which was 
habitual with him now. He stopped now 
and then and passed his hand over his 
forehead, and threw up his face with a look 
of pain, as if he strove to recover his 
memory at one bound, whereas it would 
only return to him by slow degrees. Some- 
times he stamped his foot in despair, or 
kicked the pebbles out of his path, as if they 
had angered him. His mood was indeed 
changing, and it were well that he was 
out of the country. Suddenly, Mary 
Kearney and her children came round him, 
it being still just light enough for people 
to see each other dimly. They came 
lightly along in their bare feet, and sur- 
rounded him swiftly and suddenly, Paul 
starting as if ghosts had risen up to con- 
front him. This sensitiveness in itself was 
evidence of a change; a few days ago he 
would not have started if the strangest 
visions on earth had passed under his eyes. 

“God save you, Misther Paul!” 

“Mrs. Kearney!” cried Paul, looking 
keenly in her face. 

* See that now !—how well he knew me, 
an’ it dark!” said the woman. “ Lord 
love you, Misther Paul! it’s you that had 
the wish for us. We have walked the 
roads back to get a word wid you.” 

“What is it?” said Paul, with some- 
thing of his old air. It seemed as if the 
start with which he had greeted these old 
friends had helped him in his struggle, 
and shaken some of the mists out of his 
brain. 

“It’s on’y our little trouble, sir. I mane 
that Simon—that’s the miser—I mane yer 


uncle, sir, has threwn a heap o’ us out of 


our houses, Misther Paul. O’ course you 
know that, sir, an’ some o’ us is dead, an’ 
undher groun’ out o’ his road, an’ some 0’ 
us is gone across the say. Some is gone to 





beggary, but I’m here yet mysel’, sir, wid 
the little girshes an’ gossoons. An’ [ 
made bould to tell mysel’ that if I seen a 
sight o’ yer honor you would remember ye 
had a wish for us, an”’d put a word in 
wid yer uncle to let us go back to our little 
house. We built it a’most oursel’s, sir, 
when he threwn us out before, an’ little 
Nan’s gettin a clever han’ at the basket 
makin’. The gossoons’ll be men after a bit, 
plase the Lord ; an’ there's not an idle bone 
in them, an’ they’ll pay it back to yer 
honor.” 

Paul stood listening, somewhat like a 
deaf man who suddenly found that he 
could hear; his eyes fixed on the woman 
while he devoured all her words. 

“Simon put you out!” he said. “Is 
that what you have told me? Simon, the 
miser, put you out? You and how many 
others ?” 

“Thirty families, sir. 
yer honor knewn it.” 

“T did not know it,” said Paul, “or I 
should have seen to it before. You may 
go now, my woman, and I will settle with 
Simon.” 

He walked quickly up to the cottage ; 
May met him on the garden path, and 
looked at him in amazement; his eyes 
were flaming, his mouth was moving ner- 
vously. He was walking straight towards 
the door, and did not see her. 

“Paul!”’ she said. “Oh, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing,” he said, fiercely, “only I am 
going to settle with Simon. This has been 
a long time delayed. I was born to do it; 
and look at me, a man come to my time of 
life, and my work still undone! I have 
been astray this long time; I had quite 


Sure I thought 


| forgotten my duty; but a messenger has 





} 


just come to remind me of it. Simon has 
driven out the people to die about the 
world. He has repeated the sin of the 
first Finiston; it now remains for the last 
one to punish him, and put an end to this 
foul race !”’ 

He pushed into the hall and took his 
gun down from the wall. 

May said, “ What are you going to do? 
Come in here and tell me.’’ And she 
drew him into the parlour and turned the 
key in the lock behind them. 

“Do?” cried Paul. “ Why, of course, I 
will shoot him through the heart. I often 
told you,” he said, testily, “that I have 


| got to do this thing, and you would not 


5 


believe me. But now you shall have proof 


} of it.”’ 
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“Very well, but you must wait a little: 
You have nothing to load your gun with; 
your things have not arrived.” 

“That is most provoking. How soon 
will they be here ?” 

“Oh, in about half an hour; in the 
mean time you can rest yourself, so as to be 
better able for your work.” She shook 
up the pillows on the couch, and he flung 
himself impatiently upon them, taking out 
his watch to count the minutes; while 
May, hovering about the room, began telling 
some laughable story. After a time he gave 
her his attention and put away the watch. 
Presently, she began to sing softly a drowsy 
lullaby, which she had heard mothers 
singing to their babies in the cabins; and 
Paul listened to her tranquilly, having 
quite forgotten his passion as well as the 
cause of it. At last he lay so still that she 
turned her head cautiously to observe him, 
and found that he was asleep. She brought 
wrappings and covered him, so that he 
might rest there safely during the night, 
for it was now eleven o’clock, and she 
hoped he would not wake till the morning. 
She locked him in the room, and the house- 
hold went to rest. 

Yet May could not sleep, only lay staring 
at the little pools of moonlight on the floor, 
and wondering about the ending of this 
sad drama, in which she played so sore a 
part. Would Paul ever get well again ? 
Would he, indeed, seek the miser when he 
wakened on the morrow, and accomplish 
in his madness that doom which he had 
dreaded before the madness came? She 
could not sleep while there was so much 
to be prayed for: that Paul might be saved 
from impending evil, and guided into the 
keeping of good and faithful hands. 

In the midst of her sad thoughts she 
heard a noise; and sat up and listened in- 
tently. Surely that had been the sound of 
a window opening! She did not wait a 
moment, for there was but one thought in 
her mind. She went swiftly to the parlour 
door and opened it softly, softly. The moon 
shone into the room; the window was wide 
open; and Paul was gone. 

She dressed herself rapidly and fled out 
of the house, hurrying down the garden 
and out ontheroad. She could see a long 
way before her in the clear midsummer 
night, which is scarcely night at all. Paul 
was not to be seen, but her lively terror 
could only lead her flying feet in one direc- 
tion. She sped, like the wind, towards 
Tobereevil, thinking as she went along of 
the likelihood of the mansion being well 





barred up, so that no one, not even a mad- | 


man, could make his way inside the walls. 
She should find Paul wandering about the 
avenue, or in the woods, or about the win- 


dows; would find him and bring him | 


home. 


Her heart beat so thickly and her feet | 
went so fast that she had often to pause | 


for breath, leaning against a hedge or tree, 


straining her eyes everywhere in hopes of | 


seeing a figure, either behind her or before 
her on the road. At last she was obliged 


to go more quietly, lest, having utterly | 
exhausted herself, she should faint at the | 
sight of Paul, and be of no further use to | 


him. 
The beautiful calm country lay all around 


her, the hills wrapped in solemn shadow, || 
but with lustrous peaks, majestically | 


crowned with stars in the sky; sad glim- 
mering fields and moors with all their 


human lights extinct at the moment; the ; 


patient and melancholy land that had suf- 
fered and smiled and been beautiful under 


the tread of many afflicted generations, | 


born to a cruel time, but perhaps to a kind 
eternity. “ How long, oh Lord, how long?” 
seemed written over the wistful face of the 
valley. The woods had caught no tender 
glance from the moon, but rolled in black 
masses against the sky, as if the surges of 


their wicked restlessness would flood the | 
fair face of the heavens, drowning the || 
innocent stars which grew like blossoms of || 


light therein.” Thus appeared the woods 
in the last hour of their magnificent pride 
and might, even while there was a red spot 
in the midst of them that glowed and pulsed 
like an angry thought in their heart. 


May did not notice it, as she pierced her | 
way through the crowding trees to the | 


avenue. She had seen smoke and flames 
in the distance when she first set out on the 
road; but fire-wreaths were common on 
the mountain now, and the sight had been 
no surprise. 


As she drew near the dreary mansion || 
she sickened at the thought of approaching | 


it with such a terrible fear in her mind. 
Was it not altogether fantastic this journey 


of hers in the midnight ? How could she || 
have allowed terror so to work upon her— | 
knowing Paul as she did, and that he || 
would not hurt a fly? A man quite un- | 
armed! What harm could he do to ano- | 
ther, even if Simon’s doors and windows | 


were not locked and barred? Perhaps, 


even now he was safe at home, having | 
returned to his rest after roving a little, in | 
his wild way, about the fields. Admitting | 
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these thoughts, she leaned tremblingly 
| against a tree, and again strained her eyes 
| towards the thickets and across the moors. 
The grey early dawn came creeping 
| over the scene; frown after frown dropped 
| from the trees, and groups and masses of 
| unknown something threw off their sombre 
| mystery, and became broken-down fences, 
| clumps of ragged hedge, pieces of ruined 
| wall, or bushes of unsightly shape! The 
| bogs showed their dreariness, the river 
threw up a steel-like ray, and the marshes 
_ gave forth pale glimmers of beautiful hues : 
| a grey look of awe was on the face of the 
| waking world, as if the coming of a new 
| day had been a fearful and unexpected 
| boon. The dull shoulder of the mansion 
| rose above some bristling trees; and there 
| wasa great roar in the air coming from 
| the distance. May noticed it without 
| thinking of it, for every one knew of the 
| grumbling of the woods; but the trees of 
Tobereevil had never made such a sound 
| as this before. 
|| She told herself that she had much better 
go home, yet could not bear to turn till 
she had first walked round the mansion to 
see that the fastenings were all untouched, 
and that no wandering footsteps, save her 
| own, were about the place. There was a 
dreadful fascination for her in the nearness 
of the stern grey walls; she could not turn 
her eyes away, and began walking quickly 
towards them. 
She had been there but once before, and 
did not quite know her way among the 
vagrant bushes and straggling trees to the 
| front of the house. She found herself at 
|| the back, and walked round many sides 
|| and gables, noticing with relief how well 
the windows were barred, and thanking 
God for the miser’s caution, which was 
| good for something at last. ‘“ When the 
| back is so well guarded,” thought she, “ it 
is not likely that the front will be found 
| neglected. The door will be locked and 
bolted.” Then May came stealing round 
| the last corner of the house. But the hall- 
| door was lying open ! 
A cry of anguish rose in her heart, but 
the sound of it did not come through her 
| lips, as she drew near the open door hover- 
ingly, as a blessed spirit might approach 
| the mouth of hell, seeking for some lost 
one, sorely afraid to enter, yet impelled by 
| the love that is stronger than death. She 
could not but ge in; her feet carried her 
| across the hall, moved by the same fascina- 
| tion which had drawn them towards the 
trees. Away to the right was the door 





through which Paul had passed with Simon 
on the day when they had first met as 
uncle and nephew, when Paul had con- 
sented to share the miser’s interests and to 
touch the miser’s gold. That door led, as 
she knew, to Simon’s sitting-room ; and it 
also lay open. A second threshold was 
crossed —she advanced a few steps, and did 
not need to go further. Simon was sitting 
in his chair; his head lay back so that the 
face was almost hidden, his arm hanging 
over the chair, the long skeleton fingers 
nearly touching the ground. The old man 
was a corpse; his breast covered with 
blood, and blood lying round about him on 
the floor. 

This was the ghastly spectacle on which 
May and the cold dawn looked in through 
door and window. A terrible cry—of more 
than fear, of more than horror—rent open 
May’s lips, and made the old house echo 
as it had never before echoed, even to the 
cries of the lamenting winds. Simon did 
not stir—nor was anything startled within 
the cursed walls except the echoes. May 
tried to fly, with some vague idea about 
saving some one spinning round and round 
in her dizzy head; but, though the spirit 
might will the body would not obey, and 
she fell on the floor of the hideous cham- 
ber. For a long time she lay there silent, 
motionless, dead—like a second victim to 
whatever hatred had spilt an old man’s 
blood on the floor by her side. While 
the long spell of silence lasted the light 
grew clear in the room, and the dreadful 
sight it looked upon became more fully re- 
vealed in all its details. It was a colour- 
less, grey morning, the sun had not yet 
risen, and yet there was a bright red glow 
lying on the ground outside, and creeping 
hke a gilding round the window frames. 
It shone in through the panes, and danced 
with fearful frolic over the awful figure in 
the chair, glancing on May, and dying her 
white dress as the feeling of life returned 
gradually into her body. At the risk of 
bringing madness with it, consciousness 
came creeping back to her. 

She wakened to life again, struggling 
with a pain at her heart, which seemed try- 
ing to crush it, that she might have death 
and peace; but her healthful youth would 
not have it so,and out of her struggle came 
recollection, and with it the strong will and 
self-forgetting impulse which had already 
carried her so far in this adventure. She 
rose to her feet, and staggering, indeed, and 
still half-stunned, and covering her eyes 
with her hands, that she might not behold 
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again the sight that had nearly killed her, 
she fled back across the hall and out of the 
house. 

Then she found herself wrapped in the 
glare of the burning woods; hissing and 
roaring the fire rolled towards her over the 
heads of the nearer trees, which were not 
yet drawn into the furnace, though it shone 
right behind them. Clouds of smoke blot- 
ted the heavens, and were luridly pierced 
by the savage flames, which seemed to es- 
cape with every groan from the hearts of 
the perishing trees. Now that it had got 
mastery over the woods, the fire spread 
with a terrible rapidity, licking up root and 
branch, devouring oak, and beech, and 
chestnut, wrapping away in its embraces 
stalwart trunks and writhing boughs, and 
opening up such a raging abyss between 
heaven and earth, that it seemed as if the 
spirits of fire had been let loose out of their 
kingdom, and the world having been given 
up to them, the last day had begun. 

May stepped out from the shadow of the 
grim house into a scorching atmosphere, 
that made her eyes grow dim and her breath 
seem to burn. Her dress, her flesh, her 
hair grew hot, so that she felt as if already 
wrapped in the flames, while the fire half 
encircled her at the distance of about a 
hundred yards. With still the one idea of 
Paul’s madness possessing her, the thought 
flashed through her mind that this new 
horror must be in some way owing to it— 
that he himself was even now buried in 
yonder furnace. “ Paul! Paul!” she 
shrieked in a high shrill note that pierced 
the smoke-clouds and reached further than 
the bellowing of the trees; and, bereft of 
all reason, she rushed frantically towards 
the flames. 

A few wild steps and her feet stopped 
again. What was that? Oh! what was 
it? Not the roaring of the trees nor the 
hissing of the flames—not the groaning of 
the newly-attacked giants, whose bodies 
were girdled by fire—not like to any of 
#these was the sound that made her stop. 
It was Paul’s voice calling to her. “May! 
May!” it cried, in a loud and ringing 
voice; and it was not coming from the 
fire, though if it had summoned her from 
thence she would have obeyed it. It was 
coming from behind her—from the side 
where lay fields and meadows and the river 
cooling the land. 

“May! May!” This time the voice 
sounded nearer to her—Paul was not far 
away—he could see her and was calling 
to her; and it was not the voice of a 





murderer nor that of a madman, but the 
clear, honest voice of Paul Finiston in his 
senses. May knew it of old; it was a 
sound sweet and unhoped for, and each 
echo of it pierced her brain with a state of 
perilous joy. The revulsion of feeling 
was so sudden that it almost robbed her a 
second time of her senses; and as she 
wheeled round to obey the call she doubted 
her own sanity, and moaned aloud piteously 
in the agony of uncertainty. Was she, too, 
mad, and did she imagine -happy sounds 
which could be heard no more on earth ? 
She began running towards the direction 
from which the sound had reached her. 
When the hot mist that had obscured her 
eyes cleared away a little and allowed her to 
see, she perceived Paul coming to meet 
her, walking rapidly, pushing his way 
through the bushes from that side of the 
wood not as yet approached by the fire. It 
seemed as if he had descended from the 
mountain. He was quickly at her side, 
and threw a protecting arm round her. 
“You are going to faint,” he cried. 
“What can have brought you out here 
alone P” 
May shuddered and shrank from him. 
“‘ Simon is dead!” she said. “Simon is | 
murdered !” 
Paul started. “Simon murdered!” he | 
said, awe-struck. “ What do you mean? | 
How do you know ?” 
“T mean—I know—oh God, Paul, ob | 
God !—tell me you did not do it !” 
“Tp” Paul drew back and looked at | 
her with horror. 
“Forgive me! forgive me ! 


I think my | 
senses have left me. Oh Heaven, what I 


have suffered! Oh this terrible, terrible 
night !” 

“ My darling, calm yourself! You are 
distracted by the sight of this extraordi- 
nary fire. It has frightened you out of 
your sleep. It is very strange and awful ; 
but can be traced, I do not doubt, to some 
simple cause—the great heat of the weather, 
or some sparks from the fires on the moun- 
tain. You were raving just now, saying 
that Simon had been murdered; the fire 
has not reached the house, and he shall cer- 
tainly be saved. I was hastening to look 
after him when I caught sight of your 
white dress.” 

May looked in his face with a puzzled 
and wistful gaze. 

“ Paul !”’ she said, “ are you sure you are 
in your right senses ?” 

Paul smiled, though he was uneasy, 
thinking her a little crazed by fright. 
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“JT think Iam,” he said. “I feel like a 
sane man. I am more in my right senses 
at least than you are !” 

Still she looked at him wonderingly and 
fearfully. 

“Do you remember last night ?’ 
said. 

“ Yes,” he answered, smiling, and will- 
ing to humour her. “Ido remember last 
night; should you like to hear an account 
of it? I wakened with the moonlight, 
where you allowed me to fall asleep on the 
sofa, in your parlour. I could not go to 
sleep again, and turned out to enjoy the 
night, and to think over a crowd of things 
which came into my head. I got up into 
the hills, and soon saw that the woods were 
burning. I watched them for some time, 
knowing that there was nothing for it but 
to let them burn themselves to death en 

May shuddered. 

“And then I suddenly thought about 


’ 


she 


Simon; and was hurrying down to save | 


him when, as I say, I caught sight of you.” 

May listened; still looking at him with 
that pale, unsatisfied gaze. 

“ But, before all that?” she urged him. 
“Do you remember what happened in the 
evening, and yesterday, and the day be- 
fore ?”’ 


“Of course, I do,” he said. ‘‘On the 


day before yesterday I escorted Miss Arch- 


bold to Camlough, and returned to Monas- 
terlea yesterday evening. I came home 
late and very tired, and was allowed to sleep 
upon your sofa. How this came to be is the 
only thing I am not perfectly clear about. 
But why do you question me like this, and 
what does it all signify ?”’ 


May looked half relieved, yet still ter- | 


rifiod. ' 

“ Panl,” she said, “it was April when 
you went to Camlough with Katherine 
Archbeld, and now it is July.” 

“ May, you are dreaming !” he cried. 

“Oh Paul, oh Paul! it is you who have 
been out of your senses. You went to 
Camlough, you became ill and lost your 
mind, and they kept youthere. I went and 
stole you away that you might be cured. 
While you were gone Simon ill-used the 
people, and they were in distress. Last 
night they told you this, and, in your mad- 
ness, you threatened to murder Simon. I[ 
soothed the idea out of your mind, and you 
fell asleep. Afterwards, when you awoke, 
[ heard you quit the house, and followed 
you in terror lest the idea of doing harm 
might still be working in your mind. I 


found Simon’s door open; and, oh God, | 


| not murder Simon. 


' to herself in a kind of rapture. 


Paul! he is lying murdered in his chair! 
I thought you had done it in your mad- 
ness. Forgive me, Paul! I thought it was 
in your madness.” 

Paul had become deadly pale. “ Is this 
all true?” he said. “Am I dreaming, or 
are you P” 

“ Neither, neither—we are both too wide 
awake. It is all true that I have said. 
But you did not murder Simon, Paul ? 
Your senses had returned to you when you 
wakened out of your sleep? You know 
what you have been doing all the time 
since you left the house ?” 

Paul reeled under her words, and leaned 
heavily against a tree. May stood before 
him like a figure of snow, and waited for 
his answer. The fire hissed and roared, 
and they neither saw nor heard it. 

“TI remember all distinctly,” he said at 
last ; “I have not the slightest doubt. My 
mind has been sound and clear since I 
wakened out of my sleep and left the house. 
I know what I have been doing; and I did 
Must I believe all that 
you tell me P—itis unspeakably strange and 
awful !” 

“* He did not do it,” said May, speaking 
“ He did 
not do it at all—he did not even know of 
it. Stay, Paul; indeed I will not faint. 
I have turned a little blind, but, indeed, I 
shall not faint.” 

He held her up in his arms till the swoon- 
ing sensation left her. Suddenly a sharp 
cry broke from her. 

“The curse is now at an end,”’ she said; 
“the last miser is dead! Even the prophecy 


| is fulfilled—murdered !”’ she shnddered. 


“ Not by a kinsman of his own,” said 
Paul. 

“No,” said she, “ but still the curse is 
ended; and you are free and need fear no 
more.” 

“TI do not fear anything,” he said, “ un- 
less it be pain for you.” 

It was very plain, indeed, that whatever 
mischievous powers had hitherto irritated 
and maddened Paul, had at last given up 


| their hold of him, and had left him in 


possession of the faculties that God had 
given him. He spoke and moved with a 


| calm and self-contained air which May had 


nevernoticed as belonging tohim. Thought- 
ful and awe-struck as he was at this mo- 
ment, there was still no trace of that con- 
fusion of trouble—that gloom and nervous 
dread—which had always been so painfully 
visible in him when grief or perplexity had 
thrust themselves in his way. Even in his 
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joy there had always been a feverishness 
and uncertainty which had not suggested 
peace nor any well-grounded happiness. 
Now, there was a quiet look of strength in 
his face—an expression of resolved content 
in his eyes, as if he would say: “Come 
what may, I will weather this storm ;’’ for 
he already saw it coming, though May did 
not as yet. She thought of nothing at the 
moment but the wondrous change in Paul ; 
and joy, mingled with awe, filled up all her 
consciousness, leaving no room for antici- 
pation of things to come. Paul was re- 
stored to her, or rather given to her newly. 
As she clung to his arm, and he led her from 
the spot, she felt him to be at last possessed 
of that power, strong and fine, on which 
she couid repose, by which he should govern 
himself and others without hindrance of 
doubt or fear. What her faith had dis- 
cerned latent in him, hidden by the over- 
shadowing of some mystery inscrutable, 
she now beheld manifested to her senses. 
Truly and indeed she had got matter for 
joy. Hitherto she had been the stronger— 
had battled for him and protected him as 
the man might protect the woman. Now, 
the God-given strength and dignity of man 
had appeared and asserted its superiority 
over her own; and, with a sigh brimful of 
bliss, the woman fell back into her place. 

Paul led her away, with her face to the 
fields and the cool river. He wanted to 
bring her home as quickly as possible, so 
that he might return and have Simon’s 
body carried decently from the house be- 
fore the flames should get round the walls. 
As they hurried along they saw numbers 
of people running from all sides, attracted 
by the strange spectacle of the burning 
woods; all the early risers in the neigh- 
bourhood having been attracted from their 
homes by so extraordinary a sight. They 
were talking and gesticulating as they ran, 
suggesting causes for the phenomenon, and 
giving vent to their amazement. 

“Oh, good Lord !” cried a woman, “ the 
divil himsel’ must ha’ whisked a spark out 
o’ hell wid him by mistake when he was 
night-walkin’ as usual in the woods !” 

“Whisht wid your blatherin’,” said a 
stout farmer. “The heat o’ the weather's 
jist enough for to do it. A flash o’ fork 
lightnin’ when the branches is that dhry!” 





“ A wheen o’ sparkles from yon cursed 


fires that the shepherds has for ever goin’ 
night and day!” suggested a third. ‘“ Oh, 
murther! here’s Misther Paul and Miss 
May hersel’.” 

“ They’ve been lookin’ after Simon,” said 
a fourth. “ Bad as he is, a body couldn’t 
see him burnt.” 

“God knows frizzlin’ would be too good 
for him all the same. Save ye, Misther 
Paul! This isa terrible night we have.” 

“Very strange and terrible,” said Paul. 
“ But there is something more awful still, 
up at the house. Simon Finiston has been 
murdered.” 

“ Murdered !”” A hum of horror rose and 
sank into silence. There was an extraor- 
dinary look on every face. 

“God knows he desarved it!” cried a 
woman fiercely, breaking the silence. 


—y 





“Oh, ay!” said a man, “but some wan 
be to done it on him.” 

“That’s the point,” said the farmer, 
solemnly, with a sombre look at Paul. 
‘Thou shalt not kill.” 

Some of the people looked askance at 
the young couple, and others gazed away | 
from them with grief and embarrassment 
in their faces. Paul quickly saw the signs 


of the storm that was coming upon him, || 


and his greatest desire was to see May 
safely at home. 

“T must take this lady home, my men,” 
he said to them, “and then I will return 
to you. Will you hurry on and remove 
the body before the flames get up to the | 
walls? There is not a moment to lose.” 

“Ay, ay!” they said, assenting, and 
moved slowly on. There was a heavy 
doubt on their minds, and Paul knew it. 

“Till wan o’ them be murdered by a 
kinsman of his own,” muttered the farmer 
to himself. ‘TI did not think Paul Finiston 
had it in him.” 

“Oh ye coward!” cried a woman who 
caught or divined his words. “Oh ye ill- 
minded man !” 

“I didn’t say nothin’,” said the man. 
“ It’s the law’s affair, not mine.” 
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